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Abstract 

TENNESSEE TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY TEACHER EVALUATION 

MODEL-YEAR XII 

In 1973 Tennessee Technological University developed and implemented 
a model for systematic data gathering and for making evaluations of the 
programs in teacher education. The specific objective for the use of the 
longitudinal model was the evaluation and subsequent modification and 
improvement of the programs for the preparation of teachers. During the 
twelfth year (1984-85) of the operation of the project, three distinct 
groups of graduates who had completed either the BoS* or M.A., with major 
emphasis in a teaching field participated in the study* The sample size 
by year of graduation was as follows: 1982—15, 1983—21, and 1984—40. 
Detriled information was collected on each subject by use of standardized 
and locally developed instruments. The basic instruments have remained 
the same during the twelve years of the study and incluc^e: (1) University 
records, (2) principals evaluations, (3) the California F-Scalc, (4) a 
measure of the satisfaction of the students of the graduates, and (5) 
observation in the classrooms of the subjects by trained observers using 
Flanders Interaction Analysis, the Classroom Observation Record, and the 
Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form. Descriptive and comparative statistics 
were computed. 

The major findings of the study for the first year subjects were 
similar to those reported in the past eleven years of the study. 
Comparisons between the B.S. and M.A, graduates indicated few significant 
differences. In general the first year B.S. graduates appeared to be 
functioning at a slightly higher level than the M.A. graduates. This was 
in opposition to the findings of previous years. Comparisons cf 1984 
graduates with those first year participants in 1982 and 1983 indicated 
few differences. Graduates in their second and third year of 
participation in the project appeared to be functioning at a higher level 
than first year graduates. Conclusions and recommendations were advanced 
from the results of the study that are being used to modify and improve 
the teacher education programs of Tennessee Technological University. 

Based on the results of the study and the applications that have been 
made, the model has become a permanent operational feature of the teacher 
education programs of the University. Plans are being made to modify the 
overall design of the model based on recent educational research on 
evaluation methodology and the characteristics of good teachers. Also, 
major funding is being sought for the establishment cf a center on teacher 
education program evaluation at the University. 
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PREFACE 

Fol 1 owup eval uati on has been an i ntegral part of the teacher 
education programs of Tennessee Technological University for the past 15 
years. Followup studies of all graduates have been conducted on a reg'Jlar 
basis and special studies have been carried out to provide input for the 
overall operation of the programs of the University. In 1973, a 
longitudinal model was developed and implemented for conducting followup 
evaluations. During 1984-85 this model was used for the twelfth year to 
gather data. The application of the model Is believed to be one of the 
longest ongoing teacher evaluation projects in the nation. The project 
has received national recognition as an exemplary program for teacher 
evaluation. In July, 1985, the University was honored by the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities. The project received a 
Showcase of Excellence Award in the category of Creating New Strategies 
for Ensuring the Quality of Education Graduates. 

The purpose of this report was to present the findings of the 
twelfth year of the application of the model. The report is by no means 
complete, however, it serves to inform the reader of the basic procedures 
used and the preliminary findings of the twelfth year of the study. In 
order to conserve resources, only essential information was presented. 
Readers of the report are invited to pose additional research questions 
and to request additional data from the files of the project. Reports of 
the results of the application of the Tennessee Technological Unive^^sity 
Teacher Evaluation Model for the period 1973-74 through 1983-84 are 
available through the ERIC system or from the Office of the Associate Dean 
of the College of Education at Tennessee Technological University. 

The author of this report is indebted to the efforts of several 
individuals that have been extensively involved in working with the 
project during the past year. These individuals include: Barbara Quails 
and Margaret Wallace, graduate assistants; Patricia A. Eaves, secretary; 
and Sharon A. Heard, analyst. In addition thanks are extended to all 
principals, teacherc, superintendents, and other school personnel that 
provided technical assistance, data, und allowed the project staff to work 
with them in various ways. 



Jerry B. Ayers 
Associate Dean 
College of Education 
December, i985 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AND PROCEDURES 



Beginning in 1970, a series of separate studies was begun related to 
the evaluation of students enrolled in and graduates of the teacher 
education programs of Tennessee Technological University, The research 
was systematic and designed to meet standards established by the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education as well as to answer 
such questions as course effectiveness, the proper sequencing of courses, 
factors relateo to achievement, success of the graduates after entering 
the teaching profession, better methods of instruction, and the degree of 
achievement of the stated objectives of the teacher education program. It 
shoulc be noted that there are companion studies designed to evaluate the 
programs for the preparation of school service personnel at the M.A. and 
Ed.S. levels. 

The works of Sandefur and Adams (1, 2, 3) led to the development of 
the Tennessee Technological University Teacher tvaluation Model. This 
model was employed to evaluate the graduates of the programs of the 
University designed to prepare teachers at the bachelor's and master's 
levels. During 1973-74 the Evaluation Model was implemented and operated 
through 1984-85 with funds available from the budget of the College of 
Education of the University. The results of the application of the model 
were summarized in a series of yearly reports (see Appendix A, items 20, 
27, 34, 37, 39, 45, 54, 59, 63, 69, 75). These reports and others are 
available tnrough the Office of the Associate Dean of the College of 
Education of Tennessee Technological University or through the ERIC 
System. 

The twelfth year of the application of the Evaluation Model was 
initiated in the fall of 1984. The remainder of this chapter describes 
the purpose of the twelfth year of the operation of the model and 
limitations of and the procedures used in conducting the major parts of 
the study (see Appendix A, item 62). Chapter II contains a sunmary of the 
analyses of selected data accumulated on graduates who were participants 
in the project for the second and third year. Chapter III includes 
presentations and interpretations of th^^ data collected as a result of a 
study of the 1984 graduates of the teacher education programs. Chapter IV 
contains a summary, conclusions, and recommendations and tentative plans 
for the thirteenth year of the study to be conducted during 1985-86. 
Appendix A includes a list of all evaluative stijdies related to teacher 
education that have been conducted as a part of the effort<^ of the Office 
of the Associate Dean of the College of Education and through other units 
of the University. Appendix B contains a description of the 
instrumentation used in the study. 



Purposes 



The purposes of the study reported in this document included the 
followinc;. 

1. To provide information for faculty and administrators concerned 
with teacher education prog-^ams at Tennessee Technological 

er|c II 
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University in making decisions pertinent to curriculun evaluation 
and development, 

2. To aid in the process of making long-range plans for .mp.oving 
the total program of the University with particular emphasis 
on the teacher education program, 

3, To continue the development and refinement of the Tennessee 
Technological University Teacher Evaluation Model. 

Specific objectives to be accomplished as a part of this study were 
as follows: 

!• To continue studying in a longitudinal manner those subjects 
who had previously participated in the application of the Model 
(1932-83 through 1983-84) • 

2. To provide a descriptive profile of a sample of 1984 B*S, and 
M,A. graduates of the teacher education programs of Tennessee 
Technological University* 

3. To determine relationships among selected variables that weie 
measured as a part of the total study* 

4. To provide comparisons between the graduates of the teacher 
education programs of Tennessee Technological University with 
those who might be considered as effective teachers as defined 
in the literature of teacher education. 

5. To disseminate relevant research data to the faculty and 
administration of the University. 

6. To provide information for curriculum evaluation and development 
based on empirical research data. 

7. To continue to evaluate the procedures employed in the study 
and to make long-range plans for modifications and refinement 
of the basic Evali^ation Model. 

Limitations 

The general limitations for this study were primarily concerned with 
sampl ing technic 

1. Subject for the study were individuals who were 1984 

graduates of a bachelor^s or master*s program at Tennessee 
Technological University designed to prepare themselves as 
teachers, or they were individuals who participated in the 
study during the period 1982-1983 through 1983-1984. 

2u Subjects v/ere teaching in the State of Tennessee within 
approximately a 75-mile radius of CookeviUej Tennessee. 
(Approximately 65 percent of all graduates of the teacher 
education programs of tne University that were teaching 

12 




resided within the specified geographical limits of the 
study.) 
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3. The subjects volunteered to participate in the stuay. 

4. The subjects who participated in the study received the 
permission of their principals and superintendents • 

5. The sample sizes of the 1982 and 1983 graduates were reduced 
each year by about 50 percent due to attrition from the 
teaching profession or moving out of the geographical limits 

the study. The number of Individuals who have only the 
bachelor's degree is disproportionate in the total sample. 
Therefore, the findings of the study may be limited in their 
applicability to the population of graduates from the University 
and also other institutions. 

Limitations 1 through 4 above wer^. Imposed in order to make the study 
more feasible regarding the foUowup of the graduates. Voluntary 
participation was deemed necessary due to the extensive collection of data 
and completion of forms. The limitation of a 75-mile radius of 
CooKeville, Tennessee, was necessary because of the limited travel funds 
available and the time available for the research assistants to visit in 
the classrooms of the participating subjects. 



Tne purposes of this section was to provide the reader with a brief 
description of the procedures employee in collecting data utilized in this 
study. This section was concerned specifically with selection of 
subjects, implementation of the study, training of staff, and methods of 
data collection and analysis. Figure 1 shows a PERT chart of the major 
activities of the project from September 1984 through August 1985. 
Appendix B contains copies of the instrumentation used in the study. 

Selection of Subjects 

Three groups of subjects participated in the 1984-85 phase of the 
project. The first group of individuals (1982 graduates) was 
participating in the project for the third year, while the second group 
(1983 graduates) was participating for the second year. The third group 
consisted of those individuals that received either the B.S. or M.A. in 
1984. Table 1 shows a summary of the number of individuals (by year of 
graduation) participating in each phase of the study, and Table 2 shows a 
summary of the grade level in which the subjects were teaching during 
1984-85. Table 3 shows a comparison of sample size across all years from 
which actual usable data were collected. 
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1- 4 Finalize Plans for Visiting Subjects in 

1982 and 1983 Phases of Study 

2- 3 Training of Observers 

5-6 Survey all 1984 Graduates 
7-8 Conduct Related Studies 
9-10 Maintain Contact With Other Projects 
and Survey New Literature 



Summary of Activities 

11-12 

6-13 

13-14 
8-15 
16-17 



Make School Visits on 1982 and 

1983 Graduates 
Select Sample of 1984 Graduates for 

Study as Part of Followup 
Make School Visits on 1984 Graduates 
Prepare Reports of Related Studies . 
Make Plans for 13th Year of Followup 
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Figure 1. PERT Chart of Major Activities for 1984-85. 
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Table 1 



NUMBER OF SUBJECTS BY YEAR OF GRADUATION PARTICIPATING 
IN EACH PHASE OF STUDY 



Phase of Study 


1982 1983 1984 


Total* 


1982-1983 


29/18 


51/18 


1983-1984 


16/8 26/16 


56/24 


1984-1985 


11/4 13/8 25/15 


49/27 


*No. M.A./No. B.S. 








Table 2 




SAMPLE 


FOR INTENSIVE FOLLOWUP - 1984-85 






Year K 


1-3 4-7 8-12* Total* 





1982 


1/0 


1/2 


6/2 


3/0 


11/4 


1983 


1/0 


1/2 


4/4 


7/2 


13/8 


1984 


3/1 


7/4 


8/4 


7/6 


25/15 


Total 


5/1 


9/8 


18/ iO 


17/8 


49/27 



*No. M.A./No. B.S. 
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Table 3 

COMPARISON OF SAMPLE SIZES ACROSS ALL YEARS OF STUDY 



Year oT 

Graduation 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 



1973 57 35 27 21 15 

1974 — 48 26 22 14 9 

1975 „ „ 44 23 17 11 5 

1976 26 16 11 6 

1977 50 26 19 10 

1978 45 22 12 

1979 61 33 13 

1980 57 27 19 -- 

1981 47 25 14 — 

1982 — — 47 24 15 

1983 42 21 

1984 40 

Total 57 83 97 92 112 102 113 112 87 91 80 77 



As a part o'^ the routine followup activities of the Office of the 
Associate Dean, all 1984 graduates of the teacher education programs were 
contacted in the late fall of 1984 (153 B.S. graduates who were eligible 
for a teaching certificate and 147 M.A. graduates). As a result of this 
initial survey (Appendix A, no. 79), all graduates who were teaching within 
the defined geographical limits of the project were contacted by telephone 
and asked to participate in the study. A total of 15 B.S. and 25 M.A. 
graduates volunteered to participate (see Tables 1 and 2). 

Figure 2 shows a map of selected portions of Tennessee. The numerals 
within each county indicate the number of individuals who participated in 
the study during the 1984-85 phase of the study. Table 4 shows a summary 
of the number of individuals by year of graduation participating from each 
county. 




miles 



Figure 2. Number of Participants b> County in 1984-85 Phase of the Study, 
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Instrumentation 

Instrumentation for the 1984-85 phase of the study was identical to 
that used during the past several years of the project. The reader is 
referred to Report 82-1 (Appendix 62) and Appendix B for more information 
with regard to instrumentation. 

Table 4 

NUMBER OF SUBJECTS BY DATE OF GRADUATION AND 
COUNTY IN WHICH TEACHING 1984-1985 



County Number 



Clay 


A 
*r 


Coffee 


2 


Cumberland 


3 


DeKalb 


3 


Fentress 


7 


Grundy 


2 


Macon 


2 


Marion 


3 


McMinn 


1 


Monro^^ 


2 


Morgan 


1 


Overton 


3 


Pickett 


1 


Putnam 


9 


Rhea 


3 


Roane 


9 


Scott 


1 


Smith 


5 


Van Buren 


4 


Warren 


4 


White 


7 


Wilson 


1 


Total 


77 



Training of Observers 

The procedures for the training of observers were ojtlined in detail in 
Report 82-1 (Appendix A, no. 62). 

Collection of Data 

Data for this study were collected by mail surveys, interviews, and 
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observations in the classrooms of graduates. Initially, all subjects were 
contacted by mail and dates were set for observational visits by the 
yraduate research assistants (both previous subjects and new subjects in 
the study). These dates were verified with the appropriate administrative 
authorities in each school and school system, A letter explaining the 
project in detail was sent to all subjects, principals, and 
superintendents. The subjects, their principals, and superintendents were 
invited to make comments and suggestions for conducting the study. 

Each subject was visited on at least one occasion by a trained 
(observer) graduate assistant. The observer spent approximately a half day 
in each subject^s classroom and completed from two to six 20-minute periods 
of observation using a ten category system of interaction analysis. At the 
completion of all observations, the Classroom Observation Record and the 
Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form were completed. 

The Student Evaluation of Teaching (SET-I) was administered to the 
students of teachers in grades 4 through 12. The Student Evaluation of 
Teacher (SET-I I) was administered to students of subject's in grades K-3. 
While the students were completing the appropriate version of the SET, 
subjects who were participating in the project for the first year completed 
the California F-Scale. 

The observer interviewed each graduate with regard to his/her opinions 
and ideas about the teacher preparation program of the University. Also, 
the observer asked each principal to complete the Teacher Evaluation by 
Supervisor form. 

Pertinent data such as qi^ality point average. National Teacher 
Examination scores, etc. were collected from the permanent records of all 
1984 graduates (see Report 82-1 and Appendix B of this document for more 
details relative to the collection of data). 

Analyses of Data 

Basic descriptive and inferential statistical methods were used to 
analyze the data. The statistical techniques were described in more detail 
at the appropriate points in this report • 

Summary 

In summary, this chapter contains a brief overview of the total 
operation of the 1984-85 phase of the longitudinal study of the graduates 
of the teacher education programs of Tennessee Technological University. 
Included in this chapter was a summary statement of the major purposes of 
the project, limitations of the study, and major procedures employed in 
conducting the project. Data from the graduates were gathered from : jr 
major sources including self or personal, from supervisors and principals, 
students of the graduates, and by independent observers. Included in the 
chapter was a listing of the major nstruments used in gathering data from 
the four primary sources. The major purposes and procedures of the project 
have remained virtually unchanged over the eleven years of study. It uas 
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felt the information available from this report, the companion reports 
completed d»jring the period 1974 through 1984, and Report 83*3 would be 
useful to those individuals attempting to replicate this study, 'it should 
be noted that additional information and specifics related to methodology 
emplcyed in this study were available from the Office of the Associate Dean 
of the College of Education. 
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CHAPTER II 



COMPARISONS OF SECOND AND THIRD YEAR FOLLOWUP PARTICIPANTS 

The Tennessee Technological University Teacher Evaluation Model, was 
de?,igned to be used to gather data about graduates for up to five years. 
From 1973 through 1978 this pattern was followed. However, beginning in 
1979, data were collected for only three years because of financial 
limitations on the project and the lack of ability to interpret and use the 
data fully. The purpose of this chapter was to show some qualitative 
comparisons of data for second and third participants in the project. It 
will be noted that the sample sizes in some cases were small. However, it 
i^ felt that the reader can gain some general ideas about the graduates of 
the University after they have been teaching for two or three years after 
receiving their last degree. 

In order to simplify the tables the reader should keep in mind the 
fol lowing: 

1. 2nd year refers to those 1983 graduates who were 
participating in the project for the second year. 

2. 3rd year refers to tnose 1982 graduates who were 
participating in the project for the third year. 



P ersonal Variables 

Comparisons of personal variables viere limited due to attrition from 
the foUov/up study. Also, during the middle of the three year cycle the 
National Teacher Examinations changed, making it ifi^possible to equate 
across forms. Table 5 shows the mean F-Scale scores for the various jroups 
that were in tact. As has been in evidence in the past, secondary teachers 
tend to have higher F-Scale scores indicating they are ir.ore authoritarian 
in their beliefs. The graduates teaching in the elementary grades (both 
B.S. and M.A. graduates) achieved mean scores of about 100. This has been 
a typical pattern across the 12 years of the study. Because of attrition 
from the study and the resulting small sample sizes, no attempt was made to 
apply statistical tests to the data. In the future every effort will be 
made to increase sample sizes and to prevent attrition from the study. 
These variables may be very important in the teaching process and warrant 
continued study. 
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Table 5 

COMPARISON F-SCALE SCORES FOR SECOND YEAR (1983) 
AND THIRD YEAR B.S. AND M.A. GRADUATES BY 
TEACHING LEVEL 







N 


X 


SD 


Second Year 








B.S. Elementary 


6 


101.7 


3.3 


M.A. Elementary 


7 


99.9 


17.1 


I'l.A. Secondary 


8 


108.6 


14.8 


Third Year 








B.S. Elementary 


3 


88.0 


14.7 


M.A. Elementary 


5 


101.4 


25.0 



Principal 's Ratings 

In general principal * s ratings of second year participants in the 
followup study were higher than for third year participants. Individuals 
who had received the master ^s degree received higher mean ratings than 
those with only the bachelor's degree. In all cases, however, statistical 
tests of significance indicated no differ'^nces between the various groups 
studies. Table 6 shows a summary of the mean principal's ratings for the 
third year (1982) bachelor's and master's graduates who were teachers in 
the elementary grades. There were no differences between the two groups. 
Table 7 shows a comparison of mean principal's ratings for the second year 
(1983) graduates. The master's level graduates received higher mean 
ratings than those who were teaching in the elementary grades. The data 
were similar to that reported in earlier years of the longitudinal study. 
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COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL'S RATINGS OF THIRD \EAR (1982) 
B.S. and M./>. ELEMENTARY PARTICIPANTS 





B.S. 

(N=S) 




M.A. 

m) 


Factor 


X 


SD 


X SD 


I Subject Matter 
Competence 


4.2 


0.8 


4.2 0.8 


II Relations with 
Students 


4.6 


0.5 


4.8 0.5 


III Appropriateness 
of Assignments 


4.4 


0.9 


4.2 0.8 


IV Overall Effectiveness 


4.4 


0.9 


4.6 0.5 



Table 7 

COMPARISON OF PRINCIPAL'S RATINGS FOR SECOND YEAR 1983 :ARTICIPANTS 
BY DEGREE AND TEACHING LEVEL (ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY)^ 



Factor 


B.S. 

(N 


El em. 

=6) 


M.A. Elem. 

(N=7) 


M.A. 

(N 


Sec. 

=8) 




J 


sr 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


I Subject Matter 
Competence 


4.3 


0.5 


4,8 


0.4 


4.8 


0.4 


II Relations with 
Students 


4.5 


0.6 


4.8 


0.4 


4.4 


0.5 


III Appropriateness 
of Assignments 


4.0 


0.5 


4.4 


0.5 


4.5 


0.5 


IV Overall 

Effectiveness 


4.0 


0.0 


4.8 


0.4 


4.4 


0.5 



^N=l for B.S. Secondary. Therefore the data were omitted. 
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Student Evaluations 

The SET-I was adrninistered in the classrooms of graduates who were 
teaching in grades 4 ana above. Because of the small sample sizes, it was 
not possible to make any meaningful comparisons for either the B.S. or M.A. 
graduates. The data were therefore omitted from this report. Table 8 
shows the mean scores achieved on the SET-I by the seven second year 
master's graduates who were teaching at the secondary level. An 
examination of the data indicated mean scores similar to those previously 
reported in earlier years of the study. 

The SET-II was administered in the clasfTOoms of graduates who were 
teaching below the fourth grade. Because of the siTiall sarr.plG size, the 
data were omitted from this report. 

Independent Observers 

Data were collected by indepencent observers using three instrumePts 
including Flanders Interaction Analysis, the Classroom Observation Record, 
and the Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form. The remainder of this section was 
subdivided based on the three instruments. 

Table 8 

SlT-I scores for SECOND YEAR M.A. SECONDARY GRADUATES (N=7) 



Factor 


X 


SD 


I Friendly and Cheerful 


340.9 


21.6 


II Knowledgeable and Poised 


347.9 


25.3 


III Lively and Interesting 


284. n 


44.3 


IV Firm Control (Disciplina) 


287.9 


29.6 


V Non-Directive (Dein. Process) 


226.0 


38.3 


Composite Score 


301.6 


17.8 
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Flanders Interaction Analysis 

The mean values of five ratios derived from the use of Flanders 
Interaction Analysis in the classrooms of B,S, and M,A. graduates teaching 
in the elementary grades were shown in Table 9. The data were comparable 
to that presented in earlier years for graduates with similar backgrounds 
and experience in the classroom. Third year elementary graduates at both 
the B.S. and M.A, levels appeared to be using more indirect teaching 
than second year graduates. The other ratios were similar across the four 
groups and there were no significant differences. 

Corresponding Flanders data for the second year I1,A. graduates teaching 
at the secondary level were shown in Table 10. The ratios for the 
secondary graduates were similar to those of the elementary graduates. 
There were few differences across the various groups. However, it was 
noted that the student talk to teacher talk for th^ secondary graduates was 
well below that for the elementary graduates. This seems to be in evidence 
in earlier phases of the application of the longitudinal model. 



Table 9 

COMPARISON OF FLANDERS RATIOS FOR SECOND AND THIRD YEAR B.S. 
AND M.A. ELEMENTARY GRADUATES 



Ratio 


2nd Yr. B.3. 

(N=6) 


2nd Yr. M 

{N=7) 


.A . 


3rd Yr. B 

(N=5) 


.S. 


3rd Yr. M.A. 

(N=5) 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


I/O 


0.59 


0.22 


0.46 


0.20 


0.62 


0.84 


0.63 


0.40 


i/d 


0.33 


0.19 


0.27 


0.19 


0.57 


0.13 


0.50 


0.50 


ST/TT 


0.82 


0.43 


0.75 


0.35 


0.59 


0.21 


0.78 


0.80 


Si 1 /Tot 


0.46 


0.10 


0.46 


0.15 


0.50 


0.17 


0.45 


0.26 


Lec/Tot 


0.43 


0.11 


0.37 


0.16 


0.40 


0.14 


0.39 


0.18 
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Table 10 

FLANDERS RATIOS FOR SECOND YEAR M.A. SECONDARY GRADUATES (N=8) 



X SD 



I/D 


0.91 


0.63 


i/d 


0.36 


0.21 


ST/TT 


0.50 


0.16 


Si 1 /Tot 


0.35 


0.21 


Lec/Tot 


0.60 


0.22 



Classroom Observation Record 

Mean scores derived from the use of the Classroom Observation Record 
(COR) in the classrooms of elementary teachers were shown in Table 11. 
In general second year subjects were rated slightly higher than third year 
subjects at both the B.S. and M.A. level. There were no significant 
differences between the four groups. Mean COR scores for the second year 
M.A. graduates teaching at the secondary level were shown in Table 12. The 
secondary graduates appeared to receive slightly lower scores than the 
elementary graduates. This trend has been in evidence in earlier years of 
the study. 

Table 11 

COMPARISON OF COR FACTOR SCORES FOR SECOND AND THIRD 
YEAR B.S. AND M.A. ELEMENTARY GRAlJATES 



2nd Yr. B.S. 2nd Yr. M.A. 3rd Yr. B.S. 3rd Yr. M.A. 

(N=6) (N=12) (N=5) (N=5) 



Factor X SD X SD X SD X SD 



I 48.0 4.3 45.6 1.8 44.6 5.1 43.8 3.4 

II 61 .2 4.0 61.6 3.1 59.6 9.3 60.6 4.4 

III 22.6 1.2 23.6 1.7 22.8 2.0 21.8 2.4 
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Table 12 

COR FACTOR SCORES FOR SECOND YEAR M.A. 
SECONDARY GRADUATES (N=8) 



Factor 


X 


SD 


I 


41.7 


1.3 


II 


59.3 


7.0 


III 


21.5 


2.1 


Tuckman Teacher 


Feedback Form 





Table 13 shows the results of the use of the Tuckman Teacher Feedback 
Form (TTFF) in the classrooms of those uraduates who were teaching in the 
elementary grades. Second year and third year master's graduates were 
generally rated higher than second year bachelor's level graduates. 
Also, in general second year graduates were rated higher than third year 



graduates. Data for se'^ond year 
the secondary level were shown in Table 14. 
TTFF were comparable with those obtained in 
of the evaluation model. 



master's graduates who were teaching at 
The results of the use of the 
other years of the application 
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Table 13 

COMPARISON OF TUCKMAN RATINGS FOR SECOND AND 
THIRD YEAR B.S. AND M.A. ELEMENTARY GRADUATES 





2nd Yr. B.S. 

(N=5) 


2nd 


Yr. M.A. 

(N=12) 


3rd Yr. B 

(N=5) 


.S. 


3rd Yr. 

(N=8) 


M.A. 


Factor 


X 


SO 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


I Creativity 


31.0 


4.9 


30.1 


3.4 


30.6 


6.8 


31.2 


3.9 


II Dynamism 
(Dominance 
of Energy) 


26.8 


1.7 


25.1 


1.8 


28.6 


4.7 


28.2 


2.8 


III Organized 
Demeanor 
(Organiza- 
tion and 
Control ) 


40.7 


3.7 


41.0 


1.9 


39.6 


6.1 


38.2 


4.5 



IV Warmth and 

Acceptance 38.3 2.7 38.3 2.4 38.6 3.1 37.6 2.2 



Table 14 

TUCKMAN RATINGS FOR SECOND/ YEAR M.A. GRADUATES 
TEACHING AT THE S'£CO'(DARY LEVEL (N=8) 



Factor 


X 


SD 




I Creativity 


32.4 


3.5 




II Dynamism (Dominance 
of Energy) 


31.6 


3.6 




III Organized Demeanor 
(Organization and 
Control ) 


35.5 


7.5 


• 


IV Warmth and 
Acceptance 


36.0 


3.6 
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Discussion 

An examination of the small number of scores derived from the F- Scale 
indicated secondary teachers and those who had received the master's degree 
might be more authoritarian in their beliefs. Principal ratings were 
mixed. Master's graduates were rated slightly higher than those who had 
completed only the B.S. Comparisons with ratings of all first year 
teachers who had participated in the study indicated few differences in 
perceived level of performance. 

Student ratings of master's level graduates who were teaching at the 
secondary level were comparable to those reported in other phases of the 
study. Overall third year teachers were rated slightly higher t; dn second 
year teachers. A comparison of second and third year teacher ratings with 
those gi ven f i rst year teachers i ndi cated that , as a group , more 
experienced teachers were perceived as being more effective by students. 
Ratings given teachers in the lower elementary grades were similar to those 
reported in previous years of the study. 

Ratings given by independent observers were mixed. An examination of 
the ratios derived from Flanders Interaction Analysis indicated second and 
third year teachers were performing at about the same level as first year 
teachers. However, an examination of the results of the administration of 
the Classroom Observation Record and the Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form 
indicated second and third year teachers received lower ratings than first 
year teachers. 

In general, it was found that second and third year teachers were 
functioning at a level comparable to or greater than for first year 
teachers. Attrition from the followup study, however, leads one to 
question the results of this aspect of the study. There are too many 
variables that cannot be controlled in a study of this nature. 

The results of the study indicated that the teachers were well 
organized in the classroom, competent in the subject{s) taught, had good 
rapport in the classroom, were perceived as being friendly and cheerful, 
and were confident and poised in the classroom. On the negative side, the 
second and third year graduates need to be more stimulating in the 
classroom, and use more praise and other indirect teaching methods. 
Elementary teachers need to encourage more independence in their children 
and encourage self-esteem. 

What are the implications of this part of the study for improving the 
programs in teacher education at Tennessee Technological University? It 
is difficult to say at this point. There is a definite need to continue 
the inservice aspects of the programs for the programs of the College of 
Education. In the early years in the classroom, there is an apparent need 
for additional help for teachers in developing teaching strategies, 
classroom management, and the like. 
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Summary 

This chapter contained the results of the followup of graduates who had 
received the B.S. or M.A. and had participated in the application of the 
Tennessee Technological University Teacher Evaluation Model for the second 
and third year. The results of the study were presented in a qualitative 
manner and indicated that second and third year teachers were performing 
similar or at a slightly higher level than first year teachers. The 
results of the study were inclusive and provided only limited information 
that may be of use in improving the teacher education programs of the 
University. 
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CHAPTER III 



PRESENTATION AND ANALYSES OF DATA FOR 1984 GRADUATES 
AND COMPARISONS WITH 1981, 1982 AND 1983 GRADUATES 

Chapter III contains a presentation and analyses of data for those 
individuals who received the B,S, or M^A, in 1984 and were participating 
in the study for the first time. Also shown were comparisons of the data 
with other first year participants, i.e., those who completed their last 
degrees in 1981, 1982 or 1983 and participated in the study during the 
following years. Initially 40 individuals (15 at the B,S, and 25 at the 
M.A. levels) agreed to serve as subjects for the study. Since previous 
studies had indicated there were few differences in those individuals 
teaching in the elementary grades and those teaching at the secondary 
level, the data were combined for some comparisons. Also, data for 
bachelor's and master's graduates were combined for certain analyses. 

This chapter is divided into five sections.. The first section contains 
an analyses of the correlation of selected variables for the total group of 
1984 graduates. The second section shows comparisons between the B.S. and 
M.A. graduates. The third and fourth sections contain, respectively, 
comparisons of the data across four years for the B.S. and M.A. graduates. 
The fifth section includes a brief chapter summary. 

Correlation Analyses 

Table 15 shows the sample size, means, standard deviations and 
intercorrelation matrix for selec:ed variables for those 1984 graduates. 
Correlations of the variables with the SET-I were omitted from this phase 
of the study. The descriptive information related to means and standard 
deviations will be discussed later in the Chapter. 

Generally, the correlations were relatively small. Many of those that 
did reach the .05 level of significance v/ere in evidence in earlier years 
of the study. High intercorrel ations were noted within the four factors 
derived from the v'^rincipaVs questionnaire, the three factors of the Class- 
room Observation Record, and the three factors from the Student Evaluation 
of Teacher instrument. Significant positive correlations were noted 
between the principal's overall rating of effectiveness and the organiza- 
tion factor from the COR and from three of the four factors of the Tuckman 
Teacher Feedback Form. Thus it appeared tH'at^ principal s and independent 
observers were perceiving many of the same characteristics of the 
graduates. In general the three factors derived from the SET-I I were 
correlated negatively with factors from the COR (p <.05). These findings 
indicated that the independent observers and children of the graduates were 
viewing certain characteristics in different ways. 

Correlations within the Flanders Interaction Analysis factors were 
similar to those reported in earlier years of the study. Again, there were 
significant relationships noted between the various factors of the COR and 
the Tuckman. Thus there was consistency in the two rating instruments. 
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Table 15 

CORRELATION MATRIX FOR SELECTED VARIABLES FOR 1984 GRADUATES (N=40)* 
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N 


X 


SD 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


1 

I * 


DO t M T 
PR IN- I 


3o 


*♦ *0 


U *D 


lOU bO 


CO 


bb 


-I J 


-lb 




-41 


10 


-11 


-£l 


-I J 


-lb 


n 1 

-01 


Ci 


1 7 
1/ 


•23 


7>l 
J4 


OA 


117 
U/ 


1 7 
1 J 




PR IN- II 


38 


4 *6 


0*6 


100 


57 


59 


11 


14 


-16 


no 

-08 


-14 


-01 


OO 

-28 


-03 


10 


09 


09 


19 


-10 


31 


45 


-Uo 
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PRIN-1 1 1 


38 


4*4 
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100 


72 
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-03 


-30 


-21 


08 


-03 


-13 


-20 


10 


07 


01 


18 


-01 


17 


24 


19 


-29 


» 


n(\ T ki Tit 

PRIN-Iv 


38 


4*3 


0*6 






100 
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-09 


-4w 


-12 


-04 


01 


-08 
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35 


28 


17 


38 


03 


46 


40 


02 


-43 
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SET -RAPPORT 


19 
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0*3 
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14 


06 


22 
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6* 
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19 
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0.7 
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29 
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Uomparison of B.S. and M.A. Graduates 

Table 16 shows a comparison between the B.S. and M.A. graduates for 
scores achieved on the i^merican College Test (taken prior to admission to 
the University) and the' F-ScaTe'. This 'table further shows a breakdown by 
teaching level, i.e., socondary or elementary. Those individuals who were 
teaching in Resource Rooms or otherwise associated with special education 
classes or programs were included with the elementary groups. An 
examination o: the mean ACT scores for the B.S. elementary and B.S. 
secondary group indicated that there was a significant difference at the 
.05 level in favor of the secondary teachers. The B.S. graduates as a 
group had achieved higher mean ACT scores tian the M.A. graduates. 

An examination of oiean F-Scale scenes indicated the four groups tended 
to be less authoritarian in their beliefs than other groups. Mean scores 
were slightly higher when compared with other groups who have participated 
in the study in past years. However, mean scores for the B.S. samples were 
slightly higher than for the M.A. samples. This is reverse of the 
situation noted over the past several years of the study. No explanation 
can be offered fo,- this observation. 

Table 16 



COMPARISON OF MEAN ACT COMPOSITE SCORES, AND F-GCAI.E SCORES 
FOR 1984 B.S. AND M.A. GRADUATES 







ACT 






F-Scale 




Degree and 
Teaching Level 


N 


X 


SO 


N 


X 


SD 


B.S. Elementary 


6 


18.7 


4.1 


9 


100.0 


10.3 


M.A. Elementary 


7 


15.9 


3.5 


19 


107.4 


?5.3 


B.S. Secondary 


5 


23.6 


6.7 


6 


111.2 


24.4 


M.A. Secondary 


2 


15.5 


3.5 


5 


103.8 


17.9 


Compos i te 


20 


18.6 


5.4 


39 


105.8 


21.3 



Table 17 shows mean principal ratings for the two groups (B.S. and M.A. 
by teaching level). In general there were no differences between the four 
group:>. The B.S. elementary graduates received the highest overall 
ratings, followed by the M.A. elementary teachers and then the secondary 
teachers. Those with the master's degree received slightly lower overall 
mean ratings than those with only the bachelor's degrea. This is reverse 
of the general trend noted in the past several years of the study. 
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Comparisons of SET-I scores for the B.S. secondary and M.A. secondary 
graduates were shown in Table 18. There were no differences between the 
two groups on each of the six factors. There was no pattern to this part 
of the study. 

Data collected through administration of the SET-II were shown in Table 
19. The SET-II was used in classrooms below the fourth grade. There were 
no differences between the two groups. It appeared that the children might 
be favoring those individuals who held only the B.S. 

Mean ratios derived from administration of the Flanders Interaction 
Analysis were shown in Table 20. The data were mixed and somewhat 
different from that previously reported in earlier years of the application 
of the Model to gather information for program improvement. It was 
difficult to establish a pattern of interaction amonv, the four groups. 

Results from the administration of the Classroom Observation Record 
were shown in Table 21. There were basically no differences between the 
four groups on the three factors derived from the instrument. As a group 
master's level teachers received higher mean scores than bachelor's level 
graduates . 

Data gathered by use of the Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form were shown in 
Table 22. Based on the application of the instrument, there appeared to be 
po differences in the four groups. There was no pattern to the data. 

In summary, the results of this part of the study were mixed. The 
bachelor's level graduates appeared to be functioning at a higher level 
than thfi master's graduates, as measured by selected instruments, and vice 
versa. Also, it appeared that in some cases those individuals teaching in 
the elementary grades were functioning at a higher level than those 
teaching at the secondary level. In general the differences between the 
groups were small and not statistically significant. 

Comparison of First Year B.S. Graduates 1981-84 

This section contains a summary of the results of the comparisons of 
first year B.S. graduates for the period 1981 through 1984. Previous 
research indicated there were few differences between those individuals 
teaching at the elementary and secondary levels. The analysis of variance 
technique was employed to determine differences between the four groups. 

Table 23 shows a comparison of the mean ACT and F-Scale scores for the 
four groups. Mean ACT scores for the 1984 graduates were higher than for 
the 1981 through 1983 samples (n.s.). F-Scale scores over the four years 
were mixed with there being no significant differences between tr.c four 
groups . 
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Table 17 

COMPARISON OF MEAN PRINCIPAL'S RATINGS FOR 1984 B.5. AND M.A. GRADUATES 



Factor B.S. Elem. (N=8) M.A. Elem. (N=19) B.S. Sec. (N=6) 

X SD X SD X SD 

I Subject Matter Competence 4.8 0.5 4.6 0.5 4.2 0.4 

II Relations with Students 4.8 0.5 4.6 0.6 4.0 0.8 

III Appropriateness of 

Assignments 4.3 0.7 4.6 0.5 4.0 0.9 

IV Overall Effectiveness 4.4 0.7 4.5 0.5 4.0 0.9 
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Table 18 






:? 


COMPARISON OF MEAN SET-I 


SCORES FOR 1984 & 


.S. AND M.A. 


GRADUATES 


i 


Factor 


B.S. Sec. 


{N=6) 


M.A. Sec. 


(N=4)i 


X 


SD 


X 


•* 

SD 


I Friendly and Cheerful 


321.3 


45.9 


351.5 


16.5 

*^ 


II Knowledgeable and Poised 


345.8 


24.1 


351.3 


24.2- 


III Lively and Interesting 


288.3 


56.5 


278.8 


41.2 


IV Firm Control (Discipline) 


316.5 


29.2 


307 .0 


12.1 


V No n -Directive 
(Democratic Process) 


245.2 


62.2 


237 .0 


12.1 


Composite Score 


303.8 


37.4 


305.0 


14.5- 
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Table 19 

COMPARISON OF MEAN SET- I I SCORES FOR 1984 B.S. AND M.A. GRADUATES 







B.S. 


Elem. (N=5) 


M.A. El 


em. (N=14) 


Factor 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Rapport 


5.3 


0.3 


5.3 


0.3 


Stimulating Interaction 
Style 


10.4 


0.8 


10.0 


0.7 


Fosteranco of 
Self Esteem 


7.3 


0.8 


6.9 


0.6 
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Table 20 

COMPARISON OF FLANDERS RATIOS FOR 1984 B,S. AND M,A, GRADUATES 



ro 

00 



Ratio 


B.S. 1 


El em. (N=9) 


M.A. Elem. (N=14) 


B.S. 


Sec. (N=6) 


M.A. 


sec. (N=5) 




X 


SD 


X 


SO 


X* 


SO 


X 


SD 


I/O 


0.34 


0.25 


0.60 


0.36 


1.64 


1.28 


1.45 


1.23 


i/d 


0.55 


0.26 


0.51 


0.19 


0.40 


0.27 


0.34 


0.13 


ST/TT 


0.56 


0.29 


0.46 


0.16 


U.35 


0.07 


0.45 


0.29 


Sil/Tot 


0.58 


0.31 


0.53 


0.40 


0.65 


0.44 


0.58 


0.33 


Lec/Tot 


C.41 


0.15 


0.49 


0.09 


0.72 


0.14 


0.68 


0.27 
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Table 21 



r 
5, 

f 




COMPARISON OF MEAN TUCKMAN 


FACTOR SCORES FOR 


1984 B.S. AND M,A. 


GRADUATES 


• 




V 
$v 


Factor 


B.S. Elem. (N=9) 


M.A. 


Elem. {N=19) 


B.S. 


Sec. {N=6) 


M.A. Sec. 


(N=5) 






X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


y 


I 


45.7 


2.3 


46.2 


2.5 


44.8 


2.8 


46.6 


2.8 




II 


63.7 


3.4 


66.0 


4.0 


64.2 


3.4 


64.0 


4.7 




III 


23.8 


1.2 


23.4 


1.6 


22.0 


2.3 


22.2 


4.9 
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Table 22 

COMPARISON OF MEAN TUBMAN FACTOR SCORES FOR 1984 B.S. AND M.A. GRADUATES 





Factor 


B.S. Elem. (N=9) 


M.A. Elem. (N=19) 


B.S. Sec. (N=6) 


M.A. Sec. {N=5) 




X SD 


X SD 


X SD 


X" SD 



I Creativity 32.0 2.9 34.7 4.5 30.3 4.4 31.6 5.4 

II Dynamism (Dominance of Energy 27.4 2.5 30.8 4.2 29.2 5.9 31.0 6.0 

III Organized Demeanor (Organization 

and Control) 40.3 3.7 39.3 2.8 38.3 3.4 39.4 2.9 

IV Warmth and Acceptance 39.1 1.6 38.4 2.0 37.3 2.8 38.0 3.1 
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Table 23 

COMPARISON OF ACT COMPOSITE AND F-SCALE SCORES FOR 
FIRST YEAR B.S. GRADUATES 1981-84 









1981 




1982 




1983 




1984 


Test 


N 


X SD 


N 


X SD 


N 


X SD 


N 


X SD 


ACT 


10 


17.2 3.6 


14 


16.1 3.8 


15 


19.1 4.4 


11 


20.8 5.0 


F- Scale 


10 


107.5 20.4 


14 


101.6 22.1 


15 


106.4 16.8 


15 


104.5 17.2 



An examination of the mean ratings given by principals was shown in 
Table 24, The differences were not significant, however, the 1983 
graduates as a group were rated lower than 1981, 1982 or 1984 graduates. 
The 1983 group as a whole received lower ratings than other groups who were 
a part of the study in the 1970*3, 



Results from the administration of v,he SET-I were shown in Table 25, 
Results from the 1984 sample were not significantly different from those in 
1981, 1982 or 1983. However, the group as a whole was rated slightly lower 
by students than were subjects in the earlier phases of the study. SET-I I 
mean scores were shown in Table 26, The 1984 graduates were rated slightly 
higher than the 1981, 1982, or 1983 graduates. No explanation can be 
offered for this observation. 

Table 24 

COMPARISON OF MEAN PRINCIPALIS RATINGS FOR FIRST 
YEAR B,S, GRADUATES 1981-84 





1981 (N=7) 


19b2 (N=39) 


1983 (N=15) 


1984 (N=14) 


Factor 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X SD 


I Subject Matter 
Competence 


4.4 


0.5 


4.1 


0.7 


3.9 


0.7 


4.5 0.5 


II Relations with 
Studeni;s 


4.4 


0.5 


4.4 


0.7 


4.3 


0.7 


4.6 0.7 


Hi Appropriateness 
of Assignments 


4.4 


0.5 


4.3 


0.6 


4.0 


0.6 


4.1 0.8 


IV Overall 

Effectiveness 


4.4 


0.5 


4.2 


0.8 


4.0 


0.8 


4.2 0.8 
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Table 25 

COMPARISON OF MEAN SET-I SCORES FOR FIRST YEAR 
B.S. GRADUATES 1981-84 





1981 (N=3) 


1982 (N=8) 


1983 (N=9) 


1984 (N=6)* 


Factor 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


J SD 


I Friendly and 
Cheerful 


354.7 


9.0 


342.3 


31 .-8 


329.0 


30.2 


321.3 45.9 


II Knowledgeable 
and Poised 


327.0 


48.8 


345.0 


41.3 


351.7 


28.9 


345.8 24.1 


Hi Lively and 
Interesting 


310.9 


33.2 


331.7 


22.0 


313.9 


37.3 


288.3 56.5 


IV Firm Control 
(Discipl ine) 


269.7 


56.0 


312.4 


24.8 


295.8 


12.1 


316.5 29.2 


V Non-Directive 
(Democratic 
Process) 


241.3 


13.3 


267.5 


38.7 


255.0 


40.3 


245.2 62,2 


Composite Score 


280.3 


45.5 


325.3 


40.6 


307 .8 


24.4 


303.8 37.4 



*Secondary Teachers only. 



Table 26 

COMPARISON OF MEAN SET- 1 1 SCORES FOR FIRST 
YEAR B.S. GRADUATES 1981-84 





Factor 


1981 (N=4) 
X SD 


1982 (N=8) 
X SD 


1983 (N=7) 
X SD 


1984 (N=5) 
X SD 


Rapport 


5.24 0.11 


5.86 0.56 


5.31 0.36 


5.34 0.23 



Stimulating 

Interaction Style 9.67 0.21 10.53 0.88 9.60 0.53 10.42 0.78 



Fosterance of 

Self Esteem 5.64 2.15 6.87 0.70 6.45 0.71 7.34 0.82 
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Mean ratios derived from the use of Flanders Interaction Analysis were 
shown in Table 27. The 1983 and 1984 groups were using significantly (p < 
.05) less indinict teaching in their classrooms than the 1981 and 1982 groups. ^ 

Table 28 f.hows mean Classroom Observation Record scores. There were no ,; 
significant divferences between the four groups. However, the 1983 group -^s 
achieved a mean score much lower on Factor II than the other three groups. 
Scores derived from the administration of the Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form 
were shown in Table 29. Again there were no significant differences between ; 
the four groups. The 1984 group achieved higher mean scores than did the 
other groups. 

In summary, there were few differences across the four groups of B.S. 
graduates. The scores derived from the various instruments were mixed across j 
the period and there was no trend in evidence. The reader should keep in mind 1 
that the sample sizes for some of the groups were small and the use of 4 
extensive inferential statistics could lead to erroneous conclusions. 

.1 

Table 27 ' ' 

COMPARISON OF MEAN FLANDERS RATIOS FOR FIRST YEAR 
B.S. GRADUATES 1981-84 





1981 (N=10) 


1982 (N=18) 


1983 (N=16) 


1984 (N=15) 


katio 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SO 


X 


SD 


I/P 


1.15 


1.74 


1.87 


3.88 


0.89 


1.23 


0.86 


1.08 


1/d 


0.68 


O.bl 


0.82 


0.54 


0.43 


0.28 


0.49 


0.27 


ST/TT 


0.47 


0.25 


0.72 


0.38 


0.60 


0.30 


0.48 


0.22 


Si 1/ Tot 


0.52 


0,45 


C.33 


0,60 


0.30 


0.21 


0.60 


0.38 


Lec/Tot 


0.31 


0.13 


0.37 


0.20 


0.31 


0.20 


0.53 


0.14 
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Table 28 



COMPARISON OF MEAN COR SCORES FOR FIRST YEAR 
B.S. GRADUATES 1981-84 



Factor 


1981 (N=10) 
X SD 


1982 (N=18) 
X SD 


1983 (N=16) 
X SD 


1984 (N=15) 
X SD 


I 


42.0 1.6 


41.8 1.5 


39.9 5.8 


45.3 2.6 


II 


64.4 2.3 


65.2 2.4 


57.2 12.8 


63.9 3.4 


III 


22.9 2.0 


23.0 2.1 


21.6 3.2 


23.1 1.8 



Table 29 

COMPARISON OF MEAN TUCKMAN SCORES FOR FIRST YEAR 
B.S. GRADUATES 1981-84 



1981 (N=10) 


1982 (N=18) 


1983 (N=16) 


1984 (N=15) 


Factor X 


SD 


X SD 


X SD 


X SD 


I Creativity 29.4 


7.1 


21.9 4.1 


27.1 5.2 


31.3 3.6 


II Dynamism (Dominance 
of Energy) 33.6 


4.5 


24.8 4.3 


26.8 4.3 


28.1 4.0 


III Organized Demeanor 
(Organization and 
Control) 35.3 


2.7 


30.8 6.1 


32.8 4.5 


39.5 3.5 


IV Warmth and 

Acceptance 35.3 


2.3 


34.3 7.4 


36.2 6.8 


38.4 2.1 
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Comparison of First Year M.A. Graduates 1981-84 

This section contains a summary of the results of comparisons of first 
year M.A. graduates for the period 1981 through 1984. The analysis of 
variance technique was employed to determine differences between the three 
groups. 

Table 30 shows a comparison of scores derived from the ACT and F-Scale. 
The number of M.A. participants for which ACT scores were available was small. 
Over the four year period the mean ACT score for the four groups has decreased 
by almost four full points. It should be kept in mind that the instruient was 
completed prior to f. : graduates' initial admission to college. Mean F-Scale 
scores for the four ^'^oups were not significantly different. 

Table 30 

COMPARISON OF ACT COMPOSITE AND F-SCALE SCORES FOR 
FIRST YEAR M.A. GRADUATES 1981-84 



1981 1982 1983 1984 



Test N X SD N X SD N X SD N X SD 



ACT 14 19.6 4.3 7 16.7 5.5 - - - 9 15.8 3.5 

F-Scale 30 106.0 21.4 27 103.3 17.2 25 103.1 18.1 24 106.5 23.3 



Mean ratings given by principals were shown in Table 31. There were no 
significant differences in the four groups on each of the four variables nor 
were there any trends in evidence. As a whole the 1984 graduates received 
slightly higher mean ratings than the other three groups. 

Comparisons of SET-I and SET-II scores were shown, respectively, in Tables 
32 and 33. There were no significant differences between the four groups for 
scores on either instrument. However, there was some indication that over the 
four year period, the perceived level of functioning has decreased slightly. 

Results of the use of Flanders Interaction Analysis were shown in Table 
34. There were no significant differences across the four gr:jps. The 1984 
graduates appeared to be using less indirect teaching techniques than the 
other three groups. Table 35 shows the results of the administration of the 
Classroom Observation Record. The 1983 group rated significantly lower than 
the other groups on two factors of the instrument. This has been in evidence 
in other phases of the study. No explanation can be offered for these 
results. Table 36 shows a comparison of mean Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form 
ratings. There were no significant differences. However, the 1983 group was 
rated lower than the other three groups. 
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In summary there were few differences across the four groups of M.A* 
graduates who were participating in the study during their first year after 
receiving their last degree • In general, the 1983 graduates achieved slightly 
lower scores and ratings than the 1981, 1982 or 1984 graduates* The 1984 
graduates appeared to be very much like the 1981 and 1982 groups* 
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Table 31 

COMPARISON OF MEAN PRINCIPAL'S RATINGS FOR 
FIRST YEAR M.A. GRADUATES 1981-84 



Table 32 

COMPARISON OF MEAN SET-I SCORES FOR FIRST YEAR 
M.A. GRADUATES 1981-84 



37 





1981 (N=3?; 


1982 (N=26) 


1983 (N=25) 


1984 IN=24) 


Factor 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X SD 


I Subject Matter 
Competence 


4.4 


0.6 


4.4 


0.6 


4.4 


0.5 


4.5 0.6 


II Relations with 
Students 


4.5 


0.7 


4.5 


0.6 


4.5 


0.6 


4.5 0.7 


III Appropriateness 
of Assignments 


4.3 


0.6 


4.2 


0.7 


4.4 


0.6 


4.5 0.5 


IV Overall 

Effectiveness 


4.3 


0.6 


4.4 


0.7 


4.3 


0.5 


4.4 0.5 
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Factor 



1981 (N=23) 1982 (N=19T 1983 (N=18) 1984 (N=4)* 
X SD I SD X SD X SD 



I Friendly and 
Cheerful 

II Knowledg>iable 
ana Poised 

III Lively and 
Interesting 

IV firm Control 
(Discipline) 



355,1 27-6 345,5 31.2 341.2 25.6 351.3 16.5 

359.6 14.7 351.7 20.1 353.3 18.2 351.3 24.2 

307.4 44.3 304.3 33.3 292.1 37 .8 278.8 41.2 

311.5 34.2 2'J7.3 22.0 307.2 29.2 307.0 12. \ 



V Non-Directive 268.2 33.0 259.6 54.5 237.4 37.3 237-0 12.1 
(Democratic Process) 



Composite Score 



317.7 20.4 311.8 22.9 306.5 20.9 305.0 14.5 



* Includes Secondary only. 
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Table 33 

COMPARISON OF MEAN SET-II SCORES FOR FIRST 
YEAR M.A. GRADUATES 1981-84 





1981 


^N=8) 


1982 


^N=ll) 


1983 


(N=6) 


1984 


(N=i4) 


Factor 


X 


SD 


I 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 



Rapport 6.07 1.08 5.60 6.58 5.63 0.36 5.34 0.30 

Stimulating 

Interaction Style 10.54 1.43 10.26 0.79 10.07 0.45 9.96 0.70 
Fosterance of 

Self Esteem 6.64 1.05 6.85 0.54 7.12 0.36 6.87 0.62 



Table 34 

COMPARISON OF MEAN FLANDERS RATIOS FOR FIRST 
YEAR M.A. GRADUATES 1981-84 





1981 


(N=32) 


1982 


(N=29) 


1983 


(N=25) 


1984 (N=24) 


Ratio 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


I/D 


1.21 


1.68 


1.09 


0.79 


1.08 


1.12 


0.78 


0.93 


i/d 


0.52 


0.48 


0.60 


0.42 


0.50 


0.31 


0.48 


0.33 


ST/TT 


0.50 


0.37 


0.65 


0.49 


0.49 


0.28 


0.46 


0.22 


Si 1 /Tot 


0.30 


0.33 


0.21 


0.24 


0.34 


0.35 


0.54 


0.36 


Lec/Tot 


0.48 


0.24 


0.46 


0.20 


0.48 


0.17 


0.53 


0.11 
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Table 35 

COMPARISON OF MEAN COR SCORES FOR ^IRST 
YEAR M.A. GRADUATES 1981-84 



Factor 


1981 (N=33) 
I SD 


1982 {N=29) 
T SD 


1983 (N=25) 
X SD 


1984(N=24) 
X SD 


I 


42.2 i.4 


41.9 1.8 


39.7 7.0 


46.3 2.6 


II 


66.1 3.0 


66.3 3.4 


52.7 14.3 


65.6 4.3 


III 


23.6 1.7 


23.1 1.7 


21.1 5.8 


23 .L 3.9 



Table 36 

COMPARISON OF MEAN TUCKMAN SCORES FOR FIRST 
YEAR M.A. GRADUATES 1981-84 







1981 (N=32) 


1982 {N=29) 


1983 (N=25) 


1984 


(N--24) 


Factor X 


SD 


X SD 


X SD 


X 


SD 


I 


Creativity 31.5 


5.5 


22.8 5.4 


24.6 4.6 


34.1 


5.0 


II 


Dynamism (Dominance 
of Energy) 33.8 


3.7 


24.6 4.7 


24.4 3.9 


30.8 


5.1 


III 


Organized Demeanor 
(Organization and 
Control) 36.3 


1.8 


33.0 5.0 


31.7 4.6 


39.3 


2.9 


JV 


Warmth and 

Acceptance 35.9 


2.3 


35.6 6.3 


33.8 7.2 


38.3 


2.6 
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Summary 

This chapter contains an overview of the results of the twelfth year of 
the application of the Tennessee Technological University Teacher Evaluation 
Model to 1984 graduates of the teacher education programs of the University. 
The graduates were teaching across the full spectrum of grades K-12. However, 
based on the result, of earlier work, it was found there were few differences 
between elementary and secondary teachers. Therefore, for purposes of the 
analyses reported in this chapter the data were combined in some cases. 

Correlation analyses of the variables for the total group were similar to 
.hose reported in earlier years of the study. Career baseline data for the 
B.S. and M.A. graduates were similar to those reported in the past four years. 
The samples of graduates being studied have shifted in composition from 
largely those with the B.S. to those who have achieved both the B.S. and M.A. 
An examination of the various measures indicated there were few differences 
between the first year B.S. and M.A. graduates. In general, the B.S. 
graduates achieved higher scores and ratings than the M.A. graduates. This is 
in opposition to previous findings and may be due to the sample sizes 
involved. Comparisons of first year B.S. graduates with those who graduated 
oyer the past three years (1981, 1982 and 1983) indicated there were no 
differences. Similar results were evidence for the M.A. graduates. 

Strengths of the graduates appeared to be in such areas as organization in 
the classroom, subject matter competency, appropriateness of assignments and 
experiences for their students, good rapport with their students, being 
friendly and cheerful and use of praise in the classroom. Weaknesses of the 
graduates appeared to be in the areas of encouraging independence among their 
students, encouraging self esteem and being more non-directive. The majority 
of these weaknesses were cited for teachers in the lower elementary grades. 
It appears that these may be areas of concern for inservice education in the 
future. 
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CHArTER IV 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND FUTURE PLANS 

The objectives of Chapter IV were fourfold: (1) to provide a brief 
summary of the total evaluation study conducted in 1984-85; (2) present a 
summary of the major conclusions of the 9tudy for the year; (3) present 
recommendations based on the conclusions of the study; and (4) provide a 
summary of the plans for the continuation of the study during 1985-86. 

Summary 

Three groups of subjects (graduates of the teacher education programs 
of Tennessee Technological University) served as subjects for the study. 
The sample sizes by year of graduation were as follows: 1982 — 15, 
1983—21, and 1984—40 (including 15 B*S. and 25 M.A, graduates). Data 
were collected on each subject by use of standardized instruments and 
specially constructed questionnaires administered by trained graduate 
research assistants. Also, personal data about each graduate were 
collected from University records. Basic instrumentation and procedures 
for the study were pilot tested during the first year of the study and have 
remained essentially unchanged. The instrumentation for the current year 
included: (1) University permanent records and transcript information, 
(2) principal's evaluation of each subject, (3) administration of the 
California F-Scale (to those Individuals participating in the study for the 
first time) to measure individual prejudices and anti-democratic 
tendencies, (4) administration of the Classroom Observation Record and the 
Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form, (5) administration of either the Student 
Evaluation of Teaching or the Student Evaluation of Teacher, and (6) a 
ten category interaction analysis system to record classroom behavior. All 
data obtained in the study were classified, coded and key-punched for 
analyses. Descriptive statistics, intercorrelations, and comparisons were 
computed. The major findings of the study were divided into three major 
parts, e.g., an examination of second and third year participants in the 
study, comparisons of first year subjects across three years and 
comparisons of B.S. and M.A. level graduates. 

The major findings of the study for the first year subjects (1984 
graduates) were similar to those reported throughout the previous ten years 
of the project. Comparisons made between the B.S. and M.A. graduates 
revealed few differences in scores and ratings of performance. However, 
the general trend indicated that those individuals with the M.A. were 
functioning at a higher level. A comparison of first year data across 
four years indicated there were few differences in the three groups. The 
sample sizes were relatively sniall for the data collected on the second and 
third year participants. Therefore, only limited inferences could be made 
from the data. It appeared that those individuals who had remained in the 
study achieved higher ratings than first year participants. 

Based on the findings of the study, several conclusions were advanced 
and recommendations made for continuation of the study. These follow in 
the next sections of this chapter. 
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Conclusions 

Following are iche major conclusions of the study based on the findings 
of the eleventh year of operation of the project • Additional analyses of 
the data are planned that may make other conclusions possible. This 
section is divided into three parts: Use of the Evaluation Model, 
Evaluation of the 1984 Graduates, and Comparison of Data Across Time. 

Use of the Evaluation Model 

(1) The plan of evaluation outlined in this report appeared to be 
useful in gathering information for modifying and improving the programs of 
teacher education at Tennessee Technological University. 

(2) Instrumentation employed in the study appeared to be valid and 
provided essential information with regard to the graduates of the teacher 
education programs. 

(3) Modifications can be made in the original model that can lead to 
more valid and useful information for an institution wishing to replicate 
the plan of evai' tion. 

(4) Additional ways need to be found to facilitate the use of the 
reports for curriculum improvement. 

Evaluation of 1984 Graduates 

(1) The B.S. and M.A. subjects who participated in the study for the 
first year in 1984-85 exhibited characteristics similar to their 
counterparts who had participated in earlier phases of the project. 

(2) B.S. subjects who participated in the study for the first time 
during 1984-85 had achieved mean scores on the ACT prior to entering the 
University that were higher when compared to other students who entered the 
University in 1981. Also mean ACT scores were higher than for first year 
participants in the 1981, 1982 and 1983 phases of the study. 

(3) Principals* ratings of performance of the graduates tended to 
agree with the data collected through the use of the Student Evaluation of 
Teaching or the Student Evaluation of Teacher, the Classroom Observation 
Record, and the Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form. 

(4) Many of the characteristics reported in the literature of good 
teachers were noted as a result of the administration of the Classroom 
Observation Record. 

(5) The subjects in the study appeared to be using more indirect than 
direct teaching in their classrooms. Indirect/Direct ratios based on the 
interaction analysis system used were higher ther for other comparable 
groups of teachers . 

(6) In general, the first year B.S. subjects received comparable or 
higher ratings than M.A. subjects. Even though the differences were not 
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significant, there was a trend. This was in opposition to findings in 
earlier years of the study, in which it appeared that those who held the 
M.A. might be better teachers. 

The subjects of this study possessed many of the characteristics of 
good teachers as reported in the literature. As might be expected, it was 
difficult to identify specific problems. Principals praised the subjects 
as did their students. However, it must be kept in mind that the subjects 
who participated in this study were volunteers. Therefore, some bias was 
introduced into the total study that may make some of the conclusions and 
findings invalid when applied to the total population of graduates. 

Comparisons of Data Across Time 

(1) The 1984 B,S, and M.A, graduates of the teacher education 
programs of the University were functioning at a level comparable with 
f^rst year 1981, 1982 and 1983 graduates, 

(2) Second and third year participants in the study were functioning 
at or slightly above the level reported when they were in their first year 
of the study, 

RECOMMENDATION 

Based on the findings and conclusions of the study, it was felt the 
following recommendations were warranted. These recommendations centered 
largely around the continuation and modification of the study. It was left 
to the reader to make recommendations relative to his/her individual 
problems and concerns and toward needed changes in the teacher education 
program of the institution, 

(1) The basic plan outlined in this report should be replicated 
during 1985-86 adding another group of subjects who complete the B,S, or 
M,A, requirements in 1985, 

(2) Continuing contact should be maintained with other institutions 
and agencies pursuing similar projects and the literature related to 
teacher evaluation should be continuously monitored, 

(3) There is a need to identify more reliable and valid instruments 
to collect basic data, 

(4) Further analyses of the data should be made employing more 
sophisticated statistical techniques, 

(5) Faculty of the University and other individuals should be 
encouraged to review the report and to request additional data analyses to 
fit their individual needs, 

(6) Uses of the data in the development and modification of curricula 
should be encouraged by the administration of the University, 
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(7) A more extensive data bank of information on all students in the 
teacher education programs should be established. 

(8) Other studies supportive of the evaluation model should be 
initiated. 



During 1985-86, particular emphasis will be placed on studies of the 
graduates of the teacher education programs for the period 1983 through 
1985. Subjects who graduated prior to 1983 will be dropped from further 
study as per the design of the project. The potential population of 1983 
and 1984 graduates was 60. In addition, a sample of approximately 45 B.S. 
and M.A. 1985 graduates will be added to the study. 

Figure 2, in Chapter I, shows an abbreviated PERT chart for the major 
activities of the project during 1934-85. Tentatively this same plan will 
be followed during 1985-86. Initially two graduate assistants will engage 
in intensive studies of the use of the various classroom observation 
instruments between mid-September and mid-October. Concurrent with these 
activities, a schedule of visitation will be developed for the 1983 and 
1984 graduates that have previously participated in the study. Of the 64 
individuals who have previously participated in the study, it is 
anticipated that about 40 to 45 percent will drop out for a variety of 
reasons. The remaining subjects will be visited starting about the 25th of 
October 1985 and continue into December 1985 • 

During the early part of October 1985» a survey questionnaire will be 
sent to all 1985 graduates (fall 1984, winter 1985, spring 1985, and summer 
1985) of the teacher education programs of the University. All 1984 B.S. 
and M.A. education graduates teaching within a 65-75 mile radius of the 
University will be asked to participate in the study. It is anticipated 
that a sample of 20 to 25 B.S. graduates and 25 to 30 M.A. graduates will 
be selected for inclusion in the study. A schedule of visitation will be 
prepared in the early winter of 1986, and visits for purposes of 
observation and gathering baseline data wt^I be carried out during the 
winter and spring of 1986. 

Beginning in the late spring and continuing into the summer of 1986, 
data analyses will be made and a report of the eleventh year activities of 
the project will be prepared. The report will include detailed comparisons 
with the results obtained in previous years. During 1985-86, time 
permitting, a series of special studies will be completed that will lend 
extra data to the total project. 
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Long Range Plans 



Based on the high level of acceptance by the University and the 
Interest shown by other groups, the project has been integrated into the 
total operation of the teacher education program. Teacher foliowup 
evaluations will continue at Tennessee Technological University on an 
Indefinite basis. At the time of the preparation of this report, a 
proposal has been submitted to the Tennessee Higher Education Commission to 
establish a "Center of Excellence in Teacher Education Evaluation." If trie 
project is funded it will allow for an increased effort to develop new and 
improved ways to evaluate and upgrade teacher education programs not only 
at Tennessee Technological Univer<^ity but at other colleges and 
universities. 
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INSTRUMENTATION 



Introduction 

Instruments and records used for data collection have consisted of 
five general types: general information questionnaires, a personality 
scale, rating scales, direct classroom observation devices, and data 
from each subject's University permanent records. These instruments 
and sources of data were selected to parallel the recommendations of 
Sandefur (1) and Adams (2) and on the basis of their merit as research 
tools, contributions of the data that could be collected to the objec- 
tives of the study, their methods of administration, and minimal train- 
ing required for administration of the instruments. The remainder of 
this chapter consists of a brief description of each instrument or 
major category of data collection and copies of each instrument. 



General Information Questionnaires 

A questionnaire designed to obtain career base line data and gradu- 
ate's ratings of the teacher education program (originally developed in 
1970 and modified through several successive versions) was administered 
to all subjects during their first year in the study. Two forms of the 
instrument are available. The first form (Instrument 1) was designed 
to be used with individuals who have completed the B.A. or B.S. The 
instrument contains items that provide information concerning demographic 
data, professional data, employment history, and ratings of ten broad 
areas related to the teacher preparation program. Items 1-9 of Section B 
of the instrument were designed to assess individual's self-ratings of 
achievement of the major objectives of the teacher education program of 
the University, 

The second form of the general information questionnaire (Instrument 2) 
was designed to be used with individuals who had completed the M.A. This 
instrument was designed to gather similar information as described for the 
bachelor's level instrument. 

Both instruments were designed to be used as a part of a mall 
survey of all graduates of the teacher education program in the year^ 
following completion of degree requirements. These instruments provided 
essential basic information needed for completion of other phases of the 
teacher evaluation model. 



Permanent Records and Transcript Information 

Complete transcripts of each subject's grades, etc. were obtained 
from the Office of Admissions and Records. Also the records of the 
College of Education were reviewed to locate scores from the National 
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n >mir fci»i»»l»^i:f unit iin<t^r«MiKlinK 

■ 1hr p»»rp».«!c«n»f vh<»tl rw «rt«n'ti' l<« tho all 
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to Thf «tr»rH»re nl Ihr rtmtminnU mpBtuni! f<ir 
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INSTRUMENT 2 




A FOLLOW-UP 8TUDT OF MASTER OF ARTS 
ORAOUATB8 OF TBNNB88BB TECHNOLOOICAL UNIVERSITY 



P»»f Twin w wf TM/k Of*B«lr i . 
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•tiMttviy your*. 
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I Niim* 
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I rr*Mnt Aildrt«t 
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It Itow mftny yt»r« ttftvt yoM MnkM tiwiudlnir lh« prf^Mil'' 
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14 I4M •« •f^MlB whtrtiyou lM>l<1c»riHJr«lt'»i« - - ^ — _ - - 
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School Sv^Um or rmplny»T ... _ _ _ , _ 

Addwtnof Rthool - _^ — - ~ 
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10 Itow m«fly hours h«»« yo* •owplttH lAwtnl iflxn Dortomtet ^ 
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Teacher Examinations (completed by the subjects during their senior 
year) and other information. Instrument 3 shows a sample list of the 
type information collected and used as a part of the major study. The 
numbers contained on the sheet were used in the computer coding process 
(see Chapter III). At times data from other instrumentation was 
collected and used in sub-projects related to the main application of 
the Model. 



Principals and Supervisors Questionnaires 

Principals of the subjects were asked to complete two questionnaires. 
The Principals* Questionnaire (Instrument 4) was originally developed by 
the Office of the Associate Dean in 1970 and parallels the followup 
questionnaires for B.S. graduates relative to various areas of the 
teacher education program. Each principal was asked to rate each sub- 
ject on 59 categories on a scale of 1 to 5 (very unsatisfactory to very 
satisfactory). 

Each subject's principal was also asked to complete the Teacher 
Evaluation by Supervisor Form (Instrument 5). This instrument was a 
modification of a form originally developed at Kansas State Teacher^s 
College (3). Thts form allowed the principal or other supervisor to 
rate each subject on a scale from 1 to 5 on four areas of teacher 
behavior including: 1) subject matter competence, 2) relations with 
students^ 3) appropriateness of assignments and academic expectations, 
and 4) overall classroom effectiveness. 



Personality^ Measure 

Instrument 6, the California F- Scale Forms 45 and 40, was devel- 
oped by Adorno, et el. (4), to measure individual prejudices and anti- 
democratic tendencies. The 28 item instrument was related to opinions 
regarding a number of social groups and issues about which some people 
agree and ethers dUagree. The subjects were asked to respond to each 
item on a s! . point scale ranging from strong opposition (disagree) to 
strong support (agree). Reliability of the F-Scale was determined by 
Adorno (5) as .90. The instrument was administered to all subjects 
during their first year of participation in the stn.dy. 

Scoring of the instrument was accomplished by adding algebraically 
+4 to the response to each item on the questionnaire. Thus, individual 
scores ranged from 1 to 7. The scores for each of the 28 items were 
summed. Scores could range from 28 to 192 with 112 being the mid-point. 
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Teachen. 



Date 



Advisory Part Scores - WTE 

s. s. 

& F. A, 

Science 

Math 

Teaching Area Exam 

Prof, Educ. Test 



Concnon Exam - NTE 
Written. Eng. 
S. S. , Ht. F. A. 
Scl. & Math 
\vt. Subtotal 
Wt# Common 
Composite 

Transcript 
Social Science 
Science 
Mathematics 
' English 
Education & Psy, 
Major Field 



Hours 



7 

8 

9 
10 
11--13 
lA-16 



17--18 
19-20 
2^-22 
23-25 
26-28 
29-32 



33-3A 
38-39 
43-44 
48-49 
53-54 
58-60 



American Collep^e Testing 

English 

Matheinatics * . 

Social Science 

Natural Science 

Composite - 



HAT Score 



Raw Score 



5PA 



35-37 
40-42 
45-47 
50-52 
55-57 
61-63 



67-68 
69.-70 
71-72 
73-74 . 
75-76 



77-78 



Overal QPA 



64-66 
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INSTRUMENT 4 



A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES OF 
TENNESSEE TECHNOlOGICAl UNIVERSfTY 
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INSTRUMENT 5 

69 

PKINCIPAL'S TE/iCHER EVy\LUATION FORM 
Teacher: Date: 



Teaching is the most important task of the school • In order 
to help the school to be informed regarding the quality of its 
teaching/ you are requested to indicated your opinion of the above 
named instructor's performance in the four important dimensions of 
teaching described/ on the following pages. The highest rating is 
number 5; the lowest is number 1. Please encircle the number that 
represents your opinion of the individual. Three of the five rat- 
ings for each dimension are described by words and phrases printed 
to the left of the numbers. The inteannediate numbers may also be* 
used for the expression of your opinions. 



DIMENSIONS OF TEACHING DESCRIPTIVE WORDS AND PHRASES RATING 



Subject Matter Thorough, broad, and accurate knowl- 

Competence edge of theory and practice; very 

able to organize, interpret, explain 
and illustrate concepts and relation- 
ships. 

Adequate understanding; most inter- 
pretations and explanations are 
clear. 

Knowledge of subject is limited; 
does not give clear explanations 
and illustrations . 



Relations with Excellent rapport; feeling of good 5 

Students will prevails; very interested in 

students; easily approached; stu- 
dents are challenged yet individ- 
uality is respected. 

4 

Adequate rapport; shows some inter- 
est in students; usually approach- 
able; students are encouraged to 3 
participate; shows some sense of 
humor 

2 

Seems unfriendly and unresponsive; 
impatient; sometimes antagonizes 
students; too busy to be helpful. 1 
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Appropriateness of Assignments are challenging; he 
Assignments and allows for diffeicnces of ability 

Academic Expectations but expects superior achievement; 

stresses important topics and con- 
cepts and avoids giving tine to 
trivial details; demands critical 
and analytical thought; tests seem 
valid. 

Most assignments, are clear # reason- 
able and rela.ted to class work; 
expects understanding'^not memori- 
zation; recognizes individual dif- 
ferences among students but gener- 
ally seems to ignore them; tests 
are usually related to assignments 
and class work. 

Assignments are unrealistic, often 
not clear, not related to class 
work; students do not know what the 
teacher expects; tests seem unrela- 
ted to assignments and class work. 



Overall Classroom Lessons are carefully planned and 5 
Effectiveness show definite purpose; words come 

easily; well-organized ideas and 
concepts are clearly related; enthu- 
siastic and stimulating; raises 
thought provoking questions; dis- 
cussions are lively; pleasing manner 
free from annoying mannerisms. 

4 

Usually v;ell-prepared, purposes are 
usually clear; presentations are 
fairly well-organized; encourages 
student pajrticipation; objection- 3 
able mannerisms are not serious or 
numerous; asks some good questions. 

2 

Lessons not planned, purposes are 
lacking or vague; relationships of 
.concepts are not explained; asks 
few questions; subject seems uninter- 
esting to him; repeatedly exhibits 
annoying mannerisms. 1 



If you wish to comment further on this instructor's teaching, you 
may use the back of this pacje. 
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INSTRUMENT 6 
F- SCALE: FORKS 45 AND 40 



The following stateinents refer to opinions regarding a number of social 
groups and issues, about which some pe9ple agree and others disagree. Please 
mark each statement in the left-hand margin according to your agreement or 
disagreement as follows: 

4-1: slight support, agreement 
+2: moderate support, agreement 
+3: strong support, agreement 

-^1: slight opposition* disagreement 
-2: moderate opposition, disagreement 
-3: strong opposition, disagreement 



1. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues 
children should learn. 

2. A person who has bad manners, hcbits, and breeding can hardly 
expect to get along with decent people, 

3. If people would talk less and work more, everybody would be better 
off. 

4. The businessman and manufacturer cire much more important to society 
than the artist and the orofessor. 

5. Science has its place, but there are many important things that 
can never be understood by the human mind, 

6. Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural 
power whose decisions he obeys without question. 

7. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow 
up they ought to get over th^^m and settle down. 

8. What this country needs most, more than laws and political programs, 
is a few courageous, tireless, dc >'oted leaders in whom the people 
can put their faith. 

9. Nobody ever learned anything really important except through 
suffering. 

10. No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting a 
close friend or relative. 

11. What the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged determina- 
tion, and the will to work and fight for family and country. 

12. An insult to our honor should always be punished. 



8.3 



13. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more 
than mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be publicly 
whipped, or worse. 

14. There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not feel 
a 9reat love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. 

15. Most of our social problems would be solved if we could somehow 
get rid of the immoral, crooked? and feeble-minded people. 

16. Homosexuals at^ hardly better than criminals and ought to be 
severely punished. 

17. When a person has a problem or worry. It Is best for him not 
to think about it, but to keep busy with more cheerful things. 

18. Nowadays more and more people are prying into matters that 
should remain personal and private. 

19. Some people are born with an urge to jump from high places. 

20. People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak 
and the strong. 

21. Some day it will probably be shown that astrology can explain 
a lot of things. 

22. Wars and social trouble may someday be ended by an earthquake 
or a flood that will destroy the whole world. 

23. No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we have enough 
willpower. 

24. Most people don*t realize how much our lives are controlled by 
plots hatched in secret places. 

25. Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and 
conflict. 

25. Familiarity breeds contempt. 

27. Nowadays when so many different kinds of people move around 
and mix together so much, a person has to protect himself 
especially carefully against catching an infection or disease 
from them. 

28. The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame compared 
to some of the goings-on in this country, even in places where 
people might least expect it. 
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student Evaluation of Teaching 



Two forms of the Student Evaluation of Teaching (SET) were used in 
collecting data about the teachers in the study, the SET was designed 
to be administered to children in classroom size groups and yields 
significant data about children's feelings toward their teacher. 

Student Evaluation of Teaching (SET-I) . The SET- I was developed 
by Veldman and Peck (6) and was utilized to obtain ratingi> from pupils 
concerning five dimensions of teacher behavior. Veldman (7) described 
these dimensions as : "1) friendly and cheerful, 2) knowledgeable and 
poised, 3) lively and interested, 4) firm control, and 5) non-directive 
(democratic procedure)." Data from the SET-I were obtained from pupils 
of subjects teaching in grades four and above. Instrument 7 shows a 
copy of the device. 



The SET- I was scored in the follow 

1. The responses were assigned values 
False and 4 Very Much True. 

2. Means of each of the ten items were 
multiplied by a factor of 100. 

3. The refined scores were then paired 
they were measuring. 

Item 1 with Item 6 
Item 2 with Item 7 
Item 3 with Item 8 
Item 4 with Item 9 
Item 5 with Item 10 



ing manner: 

of 1-4 where one was Very Much 



computed and item means v/ere 



according to the aimensions 



Friendly and Cheerful 
Knowledgeable and Poised 
Lively and Interested 
Firm Control 
Non-Directive 



4. In addition to scores from the five dimensions, a composite score 
was obtained by finding ^'heir mean. 

Student Evaluation of Teacher (SET- II) . The SET- II was developed 
by Haak, Kleiber and Peck (8) and was utilized to obtain ratings from 
pupils concerning three dimensions of teacher behavior. These dimen- 
sions were: 1) Stimulating Interaction Style, 2) Unreasonable Negativity, 
and 3) Fosterance of Self-Esteem. Data from the SET-II were obtained 
from pupils of subjects in grades kindergarten through three. Instru- 
ment 8 shows a copy of the teacher tally sheet for use with the instrument. 

The instrument consists of 22 items which are printed on cards 
with an identifying "stamp" on the upper right hand corner of each. The 
teacher tally sheet (Instrument 8) shows all 22 items and their relation- 
ship to the various dimensions of the test. 

When the test is administered, the examiner orally identifies each 
card by its "stamp" to the children. The wording of the items is 
printed upon the cards merely for its face validity value. The examiner 
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INSTRUMENT 7 

gTUDIN? BVAtUATXON OP TBACHZNO 
0, J. Vuldtman ft R. r. PtoK 

Twohtr'i Lttt rsuimt 
■ubHaott 

•oheol I 



ClreXt Thf Kifht Choleti Btlow 
t««oh«r'i MXt MP 
my itxi N P 

my gradt Itvtli 

3 4 8 « 7 9 9 10 XI :a 



CiroXf sat of th« four eholatr in front of ««oh st»ttmtnti 
Th« foureholott mttni 

P ■ Vtry Much Pali* 
f ■ Moro Palsa Than Trua 
t « Mora Trua Than Falaa 
T « Vary Much Trua 

Thla Taachari 



r 


t 


t * 


T 


ia alwaya friondly toward stuAontti. 


r 


t 


t 


T 


knowa a lot about tha aubjaot. 


p 


t 


t 


T 


ia navar dull or boring. 


F 


t 


t 


T 


•xpaota a lot from atudonta. 


F 


t 


t 


T 


aaka for atudanta' op^niona befora making daeiaiona* 


F 


f 


t 


T 


it ufually choarful and optimistic. 


P 


f 


t 


T 


la not oonfuaad by unaxpcctad ^uaationa. 


F 


f 


t 


T 


makaa laarnlng mora lika fun than work. 


F 


*• 


t 


T 


doaan't lat atudonta gat away with anything. 


F 

O 


( 


t 


T 


of tan givaa atudanta a ohoica in aaaignmonta. 

8S 



DO WOT 018 



1 a 3 4 8 total 



INSTRUMENT 8 
TEACHER TALLY SHEET 



Instructions : All the individual student's scoring records for one 
teacher should be posted on this sheet. 

Teacher Grade Date 



SUMMARY OF SCORES: Parti. (Subtotal) **N' 

(Subtotal) 

(Total) ~~~~~ 

Part II. (Total) 

Part III. (Total) 



True (T=l) False (F«2) 





Tally 


Score 


Tally 


Score 


Stimulating, Interaction Style: 










Item 










5 She makes school fun. 










4 The k'ds like her. 










15 She likes us kids. 










13 She thinks we are a small 
class. 










18 She thinks kids are good. 











* Subscore: Total Rapport (T) = (F) = 

^Subtotal : ____ 



i N= 

(Scale Mean Score) 



7 She helps us a lot. 

9 She listens to what we want. 

3 We can tell how she wa its 

things done. 
17 She l^'kes to teach. 



*Subscore: Total Interactional (T) = (F) = 
Competence *Subtotal : 

i N= 

(Scale Mean Score) 

Scale Total 



+ N = 

(Scale Mean Score) 

(OVER) 
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New Items 



(Tally Only) 



2 She makes what we learn interesting. 
23 She is nice when we make mistakes. 



II. Unreasonable Negativity 



Item 

22 
20 
10 
6 



She gets mad a lot. 

She thinks I am lazy. 

She thinks I act ugly. 

She gives us too much work. 

She always picks on oeople. 



True (T=l) 



False (F==2) 



Tally Score 


Tally Scor.2 














































(T 

Scale To 
t N » 


) » (F)« 
tal 





(Scale Mean Score) 



III. Fosterance of Self-Esteem 



Item 
15 
12 
14 



19 
21 
11 



She likes me. 
She thinks I am smart. 
She thinks I can do a lot 
on my own. 

She likes for me to help her. 
She thinks I have good ideas. 
She thinks I work hard. 



Try 



IFF 



Scale Total 
^ N = 



(Scale Mean Score) 



*N=Number of students who rated this teacher, 

*For clinical or counseling use only at Grades 1-3. At Grades 4 and above, 
use as separate scale scores. (Rapport becomes the name of Scale 4, 
Interactional Competence the name of Scale 1.) 
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then reads the item aloud, and the child classifies the item on each 
card as being either true or false by placing the card in one side of 
a two-sided sorting envelope. On one side of the sorting envelope 
appears the picture of a post office box, and on the other side a 
picture of a wastebasket. If the child believes the statement to be 
true, he pUces the card in the mailbox; and if he believes the state- 
ment to be false, he places the card in the wastebasket. 



Observation Systems 

Three types of observation systems were employed in the longitudi- 
nal model. These systems v selected because of their ease of use, 
reliability, and because they did not require extensive training of 
observers. The reader is referred to Chapter I of this document for 
a full explanation of the training of observers. 

Interaction Analysis 

A ten category interaction analysis system was utilized to record 
observed classroom behavior. This system was basically described by 
Amidon and Flanders (9) and consisted of seven categories of teacher 
talk, two categories of student talk and one non-verbal category. The 
observers recorded a numerical value corresponding to a particular 
category every three seconds or every time the categories changed. 
Thus, an objective record was obtained of the variable interaction 
within the classroom. Three to six twenty-minute observations per 
subject were recorded during each half-day visit. 

Instrument 9 shows a summary of the ten categories employed In 
the study. This table was taken directly from Amidon and Flanders (10). 
It will be noted that under the categories of teacher talk there are 
two major categories— indirect influence containing four sub-categories 
and direct influence containing three sub-categories. Frequencies for 
each category were tallied and a 10 x 10 matrix was determined for 
statistical treatment. Five measures of classroom behavior were 
obtained from the data collected by interaction analysis. Appropriate 
categories were combined and ratios computed to determine the following 
measures : 

1. I/D Indirect to Direct Ratio = 

Sum of Categories 1, 2, 3, divided by 
Sum of Categories 5, 6, 7 

2. i/d Revised Indirect to Direct Ratio = 

Sum of Categories 1, 2, 3 divided by 
Sum of Categories 6, 7 

3. ST/TT Student Talk to Teacher Talk = 

Sum of Categories 8, 9 divided by 
Sum of Categories 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
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INSTRUMENT 9 



Sutnsnary of CatftgorUt for Inttractlon Anfilysit* 
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1. b ACCEPTS FEELINGS Accepts and clarlflti tht 

f aallng tons of tht atudanta In a non« 
thraatanlng nannar. 

2. ^ ?BAZS£S OR EMCOURAGESt ?ralaaa or ancouragaa 

atudant action or behavior. 

3. ^ ACCEPTS OR USED IDEAS OF STUDENTSt Clarifying» 

building I or developing ideas suggested 
by a student. 

4. ^ ASKS QUESTIONS: Asking a question about con* 

tent or procedure with the intent that a 
student answer a question. 



5. ^ LECTURING; Giving facts or opinions about 

content or procedures. 

6. ^ GIVING DIRECTIONS: Directions^ coranfinds, or 

orders with which a student is expected 
to comply. 

7. ^ CRITICIZING OR JUSTIHINC AUl'HORITY: Stateaents 

intended to change student behavior froia 
non-acceptable to acceptable patterns. 



8. b STUDENT TALK-RESPONSE: Talk by students in 

response to teacher. 

9. ^ STUDENT TALK-INITIATION: Talk by students, 

which they initiate. 



10,^ SILENCE OR CONFUSION: Pauses, short periods 
of silence and periods of confusion. 



^Amidon, Edmund J. and Ned A. Flanders. The Role of the Teacher In 
the Classrooo. A Manual for Understanding and Improving Teacher Classroom 
Behavior* Minneapolis: Association for Productive T'iachlng, 1971, p. 14. 

^No scale is implied by the number 1 through 10. Each number is 
clesslficatory and ^is designed to denote a particular kind of communication 
event. 
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4. Si 1 /Tot Silence to Total Teaching = 

Category 10 divided by 

Sum of Categories 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

5. Lec/Tot Lecture to Total Teaching = 

Category 5 divided by 

Sum of Categories 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Classroom Observation Record 



The Classroom Observation Record developed by Ryans (11) was used 
to assess four dimensions of pupil behavior and 18 dimensions of teacher 
behavior. A seven point scale was used to rate each of the pupil and 
teacher behavior dimensions with an N category for dimensions not 
observed (the observers circled the appropriate rating for each dimension 
immediately after each day's observation period). Instrument 10 shows 
a copy of the rating sheet used as a part of the study. Figures 1 and 
2, immediately following the instruments, show a listing of generalized 
descriptions of critical behaviors of teachers and a glossary of terms 
applicable to use with the Classroom Observation Record, 
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INSTRUMENT 10 
Classroom Observation Record 



Teacher^ 
City 



PUPIL BEHAVIOI^ 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

5. Partial 

6* Autocratic 

?• Aloof 

8. Restricted 

9, Harsh 

10. Dull 

11. Stereotyped 

12. Apathetic 
13* Unimpressive 

14. Evading 

15. Erratic 

16. Excitable 

17. Uncertain 

18. Disorganized 

19. Inflexible 

20. Pessimistic 

21. Inmature 

22. Narrow 



Teacher Characteristics Study 
^No. ^Scx 



School 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2-345 

1 2. 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 -5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7- N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 

6 7 N 



Class or 

Subject 



Date 



Tine 



REMARKS : 



Observer 



1. 


Apathetic 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Alert 


2. 


Obstructive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Responsible 


3. 


Uncertain 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Confident 


4. 


Dependent 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Initiating 



Fair 

Democratic 

Responsive 

Understanding 

Kindly 

Stimulating 

Original 

Alert 

Attractive 

Responsible 

Steady 

Poised 

Confident 

Systematic 

Adaptable 

Optimistic 

Integrated 

Broad 



^ er|c 
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FICUKE I 



General lg_ed Pes ciipt tons of Critical 
Behavtorfi of TeacherR 



Eftecrlve nchaviors 

1. Alort» oppears enthusiastic* 

2. Appears interested In pupils and clatsroom 
activities. 

3» Cheerful, optimistic. 

4, Self -controlled , not easily upset. 

3. Likes fun» has a sense o£ humor. 

6. Recognizes and admits own mistakes. 



7. I« fair. Impartial, and objective in treat- 
ment o£ pupils. 

8. Is patioiU* 

9. Shows understanding and sympathy in work- 
ing vith pupils. 



Is friendly and courteous in relations with 
pupils . 

IK Helps pupils with pet^w.Val as well as ed- 
ucational problems. 

J 2. Cojunends effort and gives praise for work 
well done. 

13. Accepts pupils' efforts as sincere. 

14. Anticipates reactions of others in social 
si tuat ions. 

15. Encourages pupils to try to do thoir best. 



lo. Claa>rOiXn procedure is planned and well 
ori;aut.ced. 

17. Clasbrooin procedure is flexible within 
ovcr-al 1 plan. 

IS. Anticipates individual needs* 

9. Stimulates pupils through interesting snd 
original materials and techniques. 

20. Conducts clear practioil demonstrations 
and explanations. 

21. l> clear ind thorough in giving directions. 



1, 



Ineffective Behaviors 
Is apathetic, dull, appears bored* 



2. Appears uninterested in pupils and class** 
room activities. 

3. Is depressed, pessimistic; appears unhappy* 

4. Looses temper^ is easily upset. 

3. Is overly serious, too occupied for humor. 

6. Is unaware of, or fails to admit, own mis- 
takes. 

7. Is unfair or partial in dealing w;t.) 
pupils . 

8. Is impatient. 

9. Is short with pupila. us^a sarcastic re- 
marks, or in other ways shows lack of 
sympathy with pupils. 

10. Is aloof, and removed in relations with 
pupils • 

11. Seems unaware of pupils' personal needs and 
problems. 

12. Does not cootnend pupils, is disapproving, 
hypercritical. 

13. la suspicious of pupil motives. 

14. Does not anticipate reactions of others in 
social situations. 

15. Makes no effort to encourage pupils to cry 
to dc their best. 

16. Procedure is without plan, disorganised. 



17. Shows extreme rigidity of procedure, in- 
ability to depart from pl«n. 

18. Fails to provide for individual differences 
and needs of pupils. 

19. Uninteresting materials and teaching 
techniques used. 

20. Demonstrations and explanations are not 
clear and ars poorly conducted. 

21. Directions are incoMplete, vague. 
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Flgurt I (^'^ontinusd) 

22. EncourAgea pupil* to work through their 
ovn problcnia and evaluate thalr accomplieh- 

23. Dlaclpllnes to quiet » dlgnlried, and poa- 
itlve ouinner* 

24. Gives help vilUngly^ 

25. Foresees and .>tt«pts to resolve potential 

difficulties^ 



22. Fails to give pupils opporcuoity to work 
out own problems or evaluate thalr own 
work. 

23. Reprisands at length, ridicules, resorts 
CO cruel or ManiQtlas<* foms of correc* 

tlon* 

24. Fails to give help or gives it gnidsingly. 

25. Is unable to foresea and rasolve potential 
difficulties. 
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GLOSSARY 

(To be used with classroom observation record.) 
Pupil Behaviors 
I. Apathetic-Alert Pupil Behavior 

Apathetic Alert 



1. 


Listless. 


1. 


2. 


Bored-acting. 


2. 


3. 


Enter into activities half-heartedly. 


3. 


4. 


Restless. 


4. 


5. 


Attention wanders. 


5. 


6. 


Slow in getting under way. 




Obstructive-Responsible Pupil Behavior 






Obstructive 




1. 


Rude to one another and/or to teacher. 


1. 


2. 


Interrupting; demanding attention; 






disturbing. 


2. 


3. 


Obstinate; sullen. 




A. 


Refusal to participate. 


3. 


5. 


Quarr e Isome ; irr i tab 1 e . 


4. 


6. 


Engaged in name-calling and/or 


5. 




tattling. 


6. 


7. 


Unprepared. 





3. Uncertain-Confident Pupil Behavior 



Uncertain 



. ERIC 



Dependent-Initiating Pupil Behavior 
Dependent 

1. Rely on teacher for explicit 
directions, 

2. Show little ability to work things 
out for selves. 

3. Unable to proceed when initiative 
called for* 

A. Appear reluctant to take lead cr 
to accept responsibility. 



7. 



1. 


Seem afraid to try; unsure. 


1. 


2. 


Hesitant; restrained. 




3. 


Appear embarrassed. 


2. 


4. 


Frequent display of nervous habits, 


3. 




nail-biting, etc. 


4. 


5. 


Appear shy and timid. 


5. 


6. 


Hesitant and/or statmaering speech. 


6. 



2. 



Appear anxious to recite & participate^ 

Watch teacher attentively* 

Work concentratedly. 

Seem to respond eagerly. 

Prompt and ready to take part in 

activities when they begin. 



Responsible 

Coutteous, co-operative, friendly 
with each othet and with teacher. 
Complete assignments without 
complaining or unhappinesst 
Controlled voices. 

Received help and criticism attentively. 
Asked for help when needed. 
Orderly without specific directions 
from teacher* 
Prepared • 



Confident 

Seem anxious to try new problems 

o\ activities. 

Undisturbed by mistakes. 

Volunteer to recite. 

Enter freely into activities. 

Appear relaxed. 

Speak with assurance. 



Initiating 

Volunteer ideas and suggestions. 

Showed resourcefulness. 

Take lead willingly. 

Assume responsibilities without 

evasion. 
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Figure 2 (ConLinued) 



Teacher fleh-wlors 



5, Partial-Fair Teacher Behavior 



I. 
2. 



Partial 

Repeatedly alighted a pupil 

Corrected or criticized .ertain pupils 
repeatedly. 

Repeatedly gave a pupil special advan- 
tages. 

Gave most attention to one or a few 
pupils. 

Showed prejudice (favorable or un- 
favorable) toward* aome social, ra- 
cial, or religious groupa. 

Expressed suspicion of jiotives of a 
pupil. 



I. 

2. 

3, 
3. 



Fair 

Treated all pupils approximately equally. 

In case of controversy nupil allowed to 
explain his side. 

Distributed attention to many pupils. 

Rotated leadership impartially. 

Based criticism or praise on factual evi- 
dence, not hearsay. 



6. Autocratic-Deaocratic Teacher Behavior 
Autocratic 

1. Tellg pupila each step to take, 

2. Intolerant of pupils* Ideas, 

3. Mandatory in giving diractlona; orders 

to be ol>eyed at once. 

4. Interrupted pupils although thair 

discussion was relevant, 

5. Always directed rather than partici- 

pated. 



Deaocratic 

1. Guided pupils without being mandatory. 

2. Exchanged Ideas with pupils. 

3. Encouraged (asked for) pupil r-'nion, 

4. Encouraged pupils to make ow? isions, 

5. Entered into activltias without domination. 



7. Aloof ^Kosponslvc Teacher Behavior 
Aloof 

1. Stui and tormol in relations with 

pupils. 

2. Apart; removed from class activity. 

3. Oondescending to pupils. 

A Roucine and subject matter only con- 
cern, pupils aa persons ignored, 

5. Referred to pupil as "this child" or 
"thai child." 



Responsive 

1. Approachable to all pupils. 

2. Participates in class activity. 

J. Responded to reasonable requests and/or 

questions, 
4. Speaks to pupils as equals, 

3. Commends effort, 

6. Gives encouragement. 

7. Recognized individual diffcrencec. 



8. RoBcrioted-Understanding Teacher Behavior 



Restricted 



Understanding 




Recognir.ed only academic accctnplish- 
ojcncs of pupils; no concern for per- 
sonal problems. 

v^ompletely unsympathetic with a pupiTs 
failure at a task. 

Called attention only to very good or 
very poor work. 

Was impatient with a pupil. 



Showed awareness of a puplTs personal 

emotions I problems and needs, 
Waji tolerant of error on part of pupil, 
Patienr. with a pupil beyond ordinary limits 

of pacienca. 
Showed what appeared to be sincere aympathy 

with a pupils' viewpoint, 
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Frgurc 2 (ContinueU) 



9. Harsh-Kindly Teacher Behavior 



I. 
3- 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Harsh 

Hypercritical J fault-finding. 
Cross; curt. 

Depreciated pupil 'a efforts; was 

sarcastic. 
Scolds a great deal. 
Lost temper. 
Used threats. 

Pernitced pupils to laugh at mistakes 
of others. 



Kindly 

1. Goes out of way to be pleasant and/or to 

help pupiU; frltndly, 

2. Give a pupil a deserved coopliment. 

3. Found good things in pupils to call atten- 

tion to* 

^. Seemed to show sincere concern for a pupil's 
personal problca. 

5. Showed affection without being demonstra- 

tive. 

6, Disengaged self fro. a pupil without blunt- 

nes3. 



10. Dull-stimulatirg Teacher Behavior 



Dull 



J. 
A. 



Uninteresting, monotonous explanations 
assignments provide little or no 

**^otivation, 
rails to provide challenge. 
Lack of animation. 
5. Failed co capitaliw on pupil inttrescs. 
0. Pedantic, boring. 
7. Lacks enthusiasm; bored actitig. 



11. Stereotyped-Original Teacher Behavior 



Stereoty ped 

) . Used routine procedures without varia- 
tion. 

2. Would not depart from procedure to take 

advantage of a relevant question or 
situation. 

3. t'resentacion seemed unimaginative 

A. Not resourceful in answering questions 
or providing explanaiions. 



2. 

3. 

5. 
6. 



St inula tiiy ^ 

Highly interesting presancationj gets end 
holds attention without being flashy. 

Clever and witty, though not soiart -alecky or 
wise-cracking. 

Enthusiastic; animated. 

Assignments challenging. 

Took advant^Ke of pupil intaresCs. 

Brought lesson successfully to a climax. 

Seemed to provoke thinking. 



Original 

Used what seemed to be original and ro)a- 
tlvely unique devices to aid instruction. 

Tried new materials or methods. 

Seemed imaginative and able to develop 
presentation around a question or situa- 
tion. 

Resourceful in answering question; ha^ jiany 
pertinent illustrations available. 



12. Apathetic-Aierc Teacher Behavior 



ERIC 



Apathetic 

1. So.wd listless; languid; Uckcd 

enr husiasm. 

2. Soemed bored by pupils. 

3. Passive in response topupils. 
Scetned preoccupied. 

5. Attention seamed to wander 
6- Sat in chair most of time; cook no 
Active part In class activities. 



BEatCpRVAVAIL^^^ 



I. 

2. 

1. 



Alert 

Appeared buoyant; wide-awake; enthusiastic 
about activity of the moment. 

Kept constructively busy. 

Cave attention to, and seemed Interested 
in» what was going on in class. 

Prompt to -pick up" class when pupils' at- 
tention showed agns ot U$gin$. 
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Uniapr«a9iv5**Attractiv« Teacher &«h«vlor 
UnUipreatlyc 

!• Uacldy or alopplly drcv^cd* 

2* InapproprlACcly dre««ed* 

3* Dr«b« colorless. 

4* FoaCure and bearing unattractive. 

5. Pooaeaaad dlscractlng peraonal habits. 

6« Hwblad; inaudiblt sptachs llmitad 

expression; disagraeabia volca tone; 

poor inflection* 

14. Svading-Raoponalble Taaehcr Behavior 
Evadinft 

U Avoided responsibility; disinclined 
CO aake decisions. 

2. '^Passed che buck'* to class, to other 

teachers, etc. 

3. Left learning to pupil, falling Co giv< 

adequate help. 

4. Let a difficult situation get out of 

control. 

5. Atsignaents and diractiofia indafiaice. 

6. No insistaoce on either iDdlvldual or 

group standards. 

7. Inaccentlve with puplla, 

8. Cursory. 

15* ErracicSteady Teacher Behavior 
Krrdtic 

L« Impulsive; uncontrolled; ccapcrfiment&l ; 
unsteady. 

2. Course of action easily svayed by 

clrcumatAnces of the citocsaQC. 
3> Inconsistent* 

16. Excitable-Poised Teacher Behavior 
gxci table 

1. Sssily disturbed and upset; flustered 

by classroaa situation. 

2. Hurried in cUsa activities; spoka 

rapidly ualng Mny mrds And 
gastures. 
3^ Wss "jump/'; nervous. 



Attractive 

1. Clean and neat. 

2. Vell-grocued ; dreas showed good taste. 

3. Posture and b?aring attractive. 

4. Free from distracting personal habits. 

5. Plainly audible speech; good expression; 

sgreeable voUfi tone; good Infltctlont 



Responsible 

1. Assua»ed responsibility; &akca decisions as 

requi ri»d. 

2. Conscientious. 
). Punctual. 

U . Pains tskin^ : careful . 

3. Suggpstod aids to learning. 

6. Controlled a difficult situation. 

7. Gave definite d^r^^ltcr-. 

8. Called attention to standard^ Qi qutUty. 

9. Attentive to clasa. 
10. Thorough. 



Steady 

1, Calm; controlled. 

2. Maintained progress torvard objective. 
J, Stable. coQslsteac, predictable. 



Poised 

1. Seemed at ease at all clAes. 

2. Unruffled by situation that developed in 

classrooa; dignified without being stiff 
or f orcia 1 • 

3. Unhurried in class sctivities; spoke 

quietly and slowly. 

4. Successfully diverted attention from a 

stresQ situation in cleaarooa. 




17 \JncertaiD*Conf idant Teacher g«havlor 

Uocertnln Con(ijeB^ 

1. Stetted unsure of self; fslteringt I. Seesied sure of self; self «conf ident In 

hat^ltant. relations with pvpUe. 

2. Appesred ti«ld end shy. 2. Undiiturbtd snd uneaberressed by aistak^s 

3. Appeared ertificlel. snd/or critlcinai. 



4. OisCMrbed sod Miberressad by •lataka^ 
and/or criticie». 

> • 



ure 2 (Com 



DisorgsruTt t-Sy5»te»&tic Teacher BuhAvlor 

1. No pLin tor clusa work, 

2. " Unprepared. 

3. Objectives not apparent; undecided «a 

to next 8tr».>, 
A. Wabte^J tune. 

i). Explar^tiona not to th</ point* 

6. Easily c».iotra -Led from cwittcr «t h«nd. 



Inf lexvt>I 2-Adapc«ble ^iacher B<3h«vlor 
Iitricxlble 

1. ?aj;»^t* conCortt^.ing tc routine. 

2. Mftdc no act(:mj^t to adapt tratevl4l8 to 

indiVAdt^l pupllr. 

3. Ai^peait^d incapabl^i modjL tying ex- 

plar.atio;: or activities to meet 
part ic. l>ar clasr>rooiu tjftuntlons. 
Inpf.iient with interrupt! 0'i3 And 
d i greet i one. 

*Vsf ini r^Lic-Opti'mist^c To^icher Schavlor 

, . sed ; unhappy. 
2 , bV.cpr I CO ^ , 

J. Co,:..^ atcenricn lo potential "bad." 
Expr39sed hopelesftnesa of "education 
vouc.y," the school system, or fellov 
oducatnrs . 

S, .s*oced mistakes; ignored good points, 
c. Frowned a g^eat deal; had unpleasant 
fttcial pxpre Baton* 

In^.Ti^icure-Ii-cegrated Teacher Behavior 
Irau. Cure 

1. Ap;>-.*ari»(i naivt in approach to class- 

1 ooci ruat I one. 
r. Se 1 f-pityin^; cotsplalnmg, dr:fnandlng. 

3. Boastful; co-ciciccri. 

h!arrow-Bro=J'J Teachc-r Bchivior 
Na rrov 

1. Present.-^cion strongly su^estad 

imuceU background in Subject or 
material; lack of scholarship. 

2. Did not dopart frosrt text. 

1* , Kfiilcd ta tjnrich dlficueaion^ with 
llluGtrfilion^ frotn volntcsd Art«8« 

4. Shoved little evidence of breadth of 

cultural bkck^round in »uch areas a^ 
ccicnce, arts, literature, «t»d hlaitx^v. 

5. Ansvrarfl to pupila* cueitlono In* 

coraplete or irvACCMrat«* 
Ncf» critical approa-th to subject • 



$y»t^tlc 

1. Evidence of a planned though flexible 

procedure » 

2. Well prepared. 

3. Careful In planning vleh puplla. 

4. Syatematlc about procedura of claas. 
5« Had antlclpatttd naada. 

6. Provided reasonable explanations. 
7- Held discuaslon together; objectives 
apparent* 



Adapt;able 

1. Flexible In adapting explanations. 

2. Individualized materials for pupils as 

required; adapted activities to pupils. 

3. Took advantage of pupils' questions .o 

further clarify ideas. 

4. Met an unusual classroom situation cooi* 

petent ly. 



Optlwlstic 

1. Cheerful; good-natured. 

2. Genial. 

3. Joked with pupils on occasion. 

4. Emphasized potential **good/* 

5* Looked on bright aide; spoke optimistically 

of the future « 
6. Called sttentlon to good prints; emphaslaed 

the positive. 



Integrated 

1. Maintained class as center of activity; kept 
self out of spotlight; referred to class's 
activities, not own. 

?. Exaotlonally veil controlled. 



Broad 

L. I'resentation suggested good background in 
subject; good scholarship suggested. 

2. Drew examples and explanations from various 

sources and related fields* 

3. Showed evidence of broad cultural back- 

ground in sclencei art, llteraturei 
history, etc. 

4. Gave satisfying, complete » and accurate 

ans%^r3 to questioaa. 

5. Was constructively critical in approach to 

subject matter. 
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Porr»on Observed 
Date : 



Observer^ 
ID No. 



1. 


ORIGINAL 


2. 


PATIENT 


3. 


COLD 


4. 


HOSTILE 


5. 


CREATIVE 


6. 


INHIBITED 


7. 


ICONOCI ASTIC 


8. 


GENTLE 


9. 


UNTAIR 


10. 


CAPRICIOUS 


11. 


CAUTIOUS 


12. 


DISORGANIZED 


13. 


UNTRIENDLY 


14. 


RESOURCEFUL 


15. 


RESERVED 


16. 


IMAGINATIVE 


17. 


ERRATIC 


18. 


AGGRESSIVE 



19. ACCEPTING (people) 



20. 


QUIET 


21. 


OUTGOING 


22. 


IN CON'TROL 


23. 


FLIGHTY 


24. 


DOMINAJ^T 


25. 


OBSERVANT 


26. 


INTROVERTED 


27. 


ASSERTI^/E 


28. 


TIMID 



TUCKMAN TEACHER FEEDBACK FORM (Short Form) 

_ CONVENTIONAL 

I^TATIENT 

WARM 
_ A>nABLE 

ROUTINIZED 

UNINHIBITED 
_ RITUALISTIC 

HARSH 
_ FAIR 
_ PURPOSEFUL 
_ EXPERIMENTING 
_ ORGANIZED 
_ SOCIABLE 
_ UNCERTAIN 
_ OUTSPOKEN 
EXACTING. 
SYSTEMATIC 
_ PASSIVE 

CRITICAL 
_ BUBBLY 
_ WITHDPJ^KN 
_ ON THE RUN 

CONSCIENTIOUS 
_ SUBMISSIVE 

PREOCCUPIED 
_^ EXTRAVERTEU 
_ SOFT-SPOKEK 
ADVENTUROUS 



7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

COPYRIGHT © 1971 

SurrJTtary Forir.ula and Sc o re for the Four Dimension s 
I. Creativity 



Item ( 1 



7 + 
+ 



16) 



( 



II. 



Dynamism (dominance and energy) 



6 + 
+ 



11 + 
+ 



28) 
) 



18 
18 



Item (18 



( 



21 



24 



27) 
) 



(15 + 
( + 



20 



26) 
) 



III. Organized Demeanor (orcanization and control) 



Item (14 
( 



22 



25) - (10 
) - ( 



12 



17 + 
+ 



23) 



18 

IS = 



26 

26 = 



IV. M'armtii and /-cccpcrs'-.ce 



Item (2 - 
( + 



19) 



(3 



4 + 9 + 

+ 4- 



13) 



-f 26 
+ 26 = 



Hojjrintocl Tvorv,: 

'lih kr.>n^ lirurv V*.i,nr. '"Hk^ Tiicktu-n) To.irlu'r Fofdhack roini (Vil J') 
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Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form 

The Tuckman Teacher Feedback Form (12) was used to assess four 
dimensions of teaching including: 1) Creativity, 2) Dynamism (dominance 
and energy), 3) Organized Demeanor (organization and control), and 4) 
Warmth and Acceptance. A seven point scale was used to rate each of the 
28 items (the observers completed the instrument immediately after each 
day's observation period). Instrument 11 shows a copy of the rating 
sheet used as a part of the study. The four dimensions were computed 
as outlined on the instrument rating sheet. 
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